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A luxury car yc 


It’s powerful. It’s affluent. And it’s 
beautifully put together. 

It’s friendly. It’s efficient. And it’s 
simply fun to drive. 

The connection is perfectly logical. 
This is the new Civic EX Sedan from 
Honda. Most luxury cars stop you with 
their good looks. That, however, is where 
we start. Extensive wind tunnel 
testing drew the shapely lines 
of the near perfect form. The 

‘ar is naturally good looking. 

You may notice it looks 
longer. We've increased the 
wheelbase and length. 
Which improves the ride 
and adds room inside. 

A closer look reveals 
fewer gaps and tighter seams. 
Windows fit flusher than ever. 
Again, to cut down on aerodynamic 
drag and interior noise. 

The whole body construction is 
amazingly strong. Mainly because of 
computer-aided design and innovative 
building techniques. You want a body 
like this to last. So we've upgraded the 
corrosion safeguards. 

The stronger body provides a stiffer, 
more solid platform for the improved 


suspension system. Which provides you, 


in turn, with an incredibly smooth ride 


Honels Menor Cia. fix 


and remarkable handling on the road. 


While driving, you will appreciate a 
the large glass area of the windshield e 
and windows. And you will also become I 

















subtly aware of the many 
considerations given 
to you and 


your passengers in our new design. i 

Instruments are larger and easier to \ 
see. New pushbutton controls activate : 
the heater and ventilation system. Front 


and rear seats are fully supportive. 
Everything is plush and posh inside. 
Rich carpeting helps quiet the interior. 


yu can relate to. 


And speaking of quiet, we replaced 
all of the mechanical cables with silent 
electric wires to power the instruments. 
Even more, we sealed off just about 
everything else 
we could. 


















The steering 
wheel falls comfortably into 
your grasp. The cruise control 
is at your fingertip. Within the steering 
wheel an airbag (complementing the 
seat belt) waits diligently to serve. Like 
in all luxury cars, gold plated circuits 
help assure its readiness. 

Another feature that will help you 
in driving is at your foot. Four-wheel disc 






brakes with ourant-lock braking system. 
Next to the brake pedal, of course, 

is the accelerator, which takes on new 

meaning, An extraordinary new engine 

propels the car like nothing before. The 

engine knows to breathe more air as 

it works harder to produce more power. 


Just like you would. 


When you step on the accelerator, 
the engine computer commands 
valves in each cylinder to open 
farther.’ That lets in more air 
and fuel from the fuel 
injection system. The 
result of this is more 

horsepower when 

you need it. And 

more efficiency at 
slower speeds. The 
whole process is 
called variable valve 
timing, You'll like what it does. 

This superb power plant is matched 
to an improved five-speed manual shift 
with a smooth hydraulic clutch that 
never needs adjusting, Also, a four-speed 
automatic transmission is available. 

If you are thinking about buying an 
expensive new luxury car, why? 


thzlo)N[Dlal 
‘The new Civic Sedan 





Not every cable channel is everyones cup of tea. 





At any given time on any given day, your 
local cable company offers television designed 
for individuals rather than for the masses. 

There are channels for kids. Channels for 
country music fans. Even channels for people who 


That's the whole point. 


a 


speak Chinese. And best of all, the average basic 
channel costs less than two cents per day. 

So being able to find one that satisfies your 
individual taste is one of the basic values of your 
subscription to cable. 


Cable contributes to life. 


National Cable Television Association 
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18 COVER: The Last Campaign 

Still down in the polls, George Bush calls on an old friend to 
help him come from behind. But can Jim Baker map a 
winning strategy for a second term? 

21 Interview A belligerent President blames Congress and 
the press for clouding his re-election prospects. 

25 The Political Interest Bush's problem is too little defense 
and a halfhearted offense. 

26 Dynamic Duo Barbara Bush speaks her mind on abortion 
and joins Marilyn Quayle in the campaign spotlight. 

28 Roton the Right The G.o.p.’s conservative wing suffers a 
mid-life crisis that threatens its future—as well as the party’s. 
29 No Glitz, No Glamour c-spAn aims to show the networks a 
thing or two about campaign coverage. 

32 Status Quo Warrior In an excerpt from their new book, 
Timr’s White House correspondents say that the President’s 
most important first-term goal was winning a second term. 
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Tales of terror are weapons in the Bosnian war 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


UCH LIKE A STRONG PRESIDENTIAL TICKET, COVER- 
ing the White House for Time requires teamwork, 
indefatigable energy and more than a dollop of per- 
sonal chemistry. Which brings us to Washington 

correspondents Michael Duffy and 
Dan Goodgame—the Butch Cassidy 
and Sundance Kid of the presiden- 
tial beat—who have been covering 
the Bush Administration together 
since Inauguration Day 1989. At 
first glance, they are, well, different 
from each other: the voluble, wise- 
cracking Duffy is the inside-the- 
Beltway political junkie, while 
Goodgame, a Mississippi native and 
Rhodes scholar, is the laid-back out- 
sider, always searching for the Big 
Picture. 

Duffy and Goodgame were not 
immune to the primary occupational hazard of the White 
House beat: frustration with the steady diet of manufactured 
events. Amid the tedium of 1989, Duffy recalls, “we discov- 
ered that Bush was popular not despite his lack of action but 
because of it—and what's more, we learned it was largely by 
design.” From this insight grew the ultimate Dufly-Good- 
game collaboration, their book chronicling Bush's first term, 
Marching in Place, just published by Simon & Schuster and 
excerpted in this preconvention issue. 


Goodgame and Duffy wrote the book on Bush 








Collaborating on a book enhanced the week-to-week jour- 
nalism of Duffy and Goodgame. Explains Goodgame: “It 
forced us to work far more closely together, sharing every de- 
tail, every interview, every hunch with each other.” Working 
so closely also pointed up the odd-couple nature of the Duffy- 
Goodgame relationship. Duffy likes to write early and, when 


| circumstances permit, quit early for a gourmet dinner like 
| take-out pizza. In contrast, Goodgame does his best writing 


late at night, often after downing 
several bowls of his homemade sea- 
food gumbo. 

Fostering in-house book writers 
is a long Time tradition. Assistant 
managing editor Walter Isaacson is 
the author of Kissinger: A Biography, 
which will be published by Simon & 
Schuster next month. Isaacson says, 
“Henry Kissinger was very gener- 
ous in the time and access he gave 
me. But it’s not an authorized biog- 
raphy, and indeed it’s quite critical 
in places.” This fall Time reporter 
David Seideman will examine the 


40¥2.9 1¥H doula 


IW BO: 


| spotted-owl environmental controversy in his forthcoming 


book Showdown at Opal Creek. Not all Time authors compose 
weighty public-policy tomes. On a lighter note, senior writer 
William A. Henry III recently published The Great One: The 
Life and Legend of Jackie Gleason. And away we go. 








TEAM SPIRIT ‘ROUND THE CLOCK 











ey, baseball fans! Show your team spirit 24 

hours a day with this officially licensed Major 
League Baseball Wall Clock. A fun gift for your 
favorite baseball fan...or for yourself. Shaped 
like a baseball diamond, it has your team's 
full-color logo on the pitcher's mound. 
Clock is large (14" x 14"), with big, 
bold numerals for easy viewing - 
even from left field. Precision 
quartz movement hits a home run 
for accuracy. Carefully crafted in the 
USA by Bulova. A handsome accessory for 
your family room, kid's room, den, or office. 
Clock comes ready to hang. Operates on one 
AA battery (included), so there's no unsightly 
cord. Mfrs. 1-yr. Itd. warranty. $59.95 #4400. 

























































Please specify team name. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 


800-872-5200 
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*No risk 30-day return privilege. *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. * We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 
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Intro ducing 
Cc 
BACARDI Tropical 
Fruit Mixers 


in new recloseable bottles. 


Pina Coladas and Daiquiris 
that conjure 
Caribbean sunsets. 
And Margaritas 
that take you back to 
turquoise waters. 
Sounds exotic, but these 
island drinks aren't far off. 
BACARDI Tropical 
Fruit Mixers 
are as nearby as 
your local store. 

BACARDI 


ee Tropical 


8 Se a, 
mua «Fruit Mixers. 
sacemirety 


Taste that 


. brings 


the tropics 
to you. 

| 

+ Non- 


BACARDL } Alcoholic. 


STrawetnny Duquinl 
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JUST ADD 
BACARDI 
MIXERS 





PEOPLE USE OUR MAGAZINE TO DEAL WITH LIFEIN THE FASTLANE. 


cing Light reac Y 2 life lightly. They're just as serious a iting laps as Rookino buh 


Mile-Hice 

CHOCOLATE 

MERINGUE 
Pig 


are about counting calories. And when it comes to health, they’ erious about 
staying informed as they are about staying in shape "s why they 
Cooking Lic 00 < for exercise, nutrition, 
relaxation. Andt ir circula grown from 450 0 to 950, 
Sand our re > alr 3 million. So if you're serious about 
. then s consider Cooking Light 
f your competition 


DON’T TAKE US LIGHT 


C1902 SouTmewn Proawess Comp 





T’S 19992. 





DO YOU KNOW 
WHERE OUR 
CHILDREN ARE? 

















By getting behind our children, with programs like Head Start, we can keep our children from 
getting behind in school. To join our campaign to Leave No Child Behind, call 1-800-CDF-1200. 


Kids can’t vote. But you can. THE CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 





Your TERRITORY Is GETTING BIGGER. 
Your STAFF Is GETTING SMALLER. 


YourR STOMACH Is CHURNING. 


As You STARE out the office window at the 
stream of taillights heading home, you remember. You 
remember all the sweat you put into building your 
business. You remember all the pressure you put yourself 
through to get customers. You remember thinking it 
would change. It did. Now there's more of it. At a time 
when breaking even is tough, you wonder how you can 
afford to grow. Looking at the picture of your kids on your 
desk, you wonder how you can afford not to. 













CUSTOMERS want everything from you-except 
excuses. So you need to make sure you keep them 
happy-and still watch the bottom line. That's why you 
need WatsSaver™ service from Southern Bell. 

It can help your small business reach new 





customers without having to reach too deep into your 
pockets. Because it may help you save more money on 
long distance calls within your calling zone-even more 
than traditional WATS lines. 

WatsSaver service can help you save time, too. 
Because it gives every phone in your office simultaneous 
access, so there's no waiting for an open line. Plus, it 
works on the lines you already have. Find out how 
WatsSaver service can help your small business save more time and money. Call 1 800 522-2355. No, it won't 
make your customers less demanding. It will just make meeting their demands a little easier. 


Make Doinc Business A Toucu EASIER! 


Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 
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LETTERS 





We may be losing a 
battle against Alps, but 
there are 
signs that we 
will win the war. 


James Ashworth 
Trawden, England 


LOSING THE, 


BATTEE 
f wh 
MYSTERIOUS NON-HIV CASES EMERGE 


THE SEARCH FOR A CURE STALLS 


INFECTION AMONG WOMEN GROWS 





ONE OF THE MOST DISTRESSING POINTS 
made in your articles on the bleak out- 
look in the struggle against aps [Cover 
Srories, Aug. 3] is the alarming projec- 
tion that it is becoming a heterosexual 
disease. The message is clear. The aps 
epidemic is somehow more tragic now 
that heterosexuals are increasingly in- 
fected. If Arps had not been virtually ig- 
nored for several years, when it was a 
“homosexual” disease, perhaps the situ- 
ation would not be so hopeless now. 
Christian A. Jessen 
San Francisco 


GOVERNMENTAL AND INTERNATIONAL OR- 
ganizations are not doing enough to pre- 
vent the spread of aips. Prevention 
works through the widespread use of 
condoms. In 1991 my organization, Pop- 
ulation Services International, sold more 
than 15 million condoms in Zaire at 
prices affordable to everyone. The suc- 
cess of this program was due to mass- 
media promotion techniques. As a non- 








profit group, we are trying to replicate 
this program throughout Africa and 
elsewhere. If resources were directed at 
effective prevention, scientists at next 
year's International ams Conference 
could concentrate on a cure or a different 
strain of niv without looking over their 
shoulder at a tidal wave of new infec- 
tions. Nature may have caused aips, but 
it is mankind’s ineptness that is allowing 
it to spread so dramatically. 
Richard A. Frank, President 
Population Services International 
Washington 


1 AM WEARY OF PEOPLE BERATING PRESI- 
dent Bush for not spending enough mon- 
ey on Alps programs. Many of those with 
the ailment have been infected through 
their own carelessness. The Capitol 
building in Washington is not stuffed 
with greenbacks. With our deficits, talk 
about more money for aips or anything 
else is ridiculous. 

Genevieve R. Webster 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


WE HAVE KNOWN FOR A LONG TIME THAT 
Hiv infection is present in millions of 
healthy people (u1v without arps). We 
now see that it is absent in some Alps pa- 
tients (ans without uv). If arv infection 
is neither sufficient nor necessary to 
produce aips, then urv is not the cause of 
aips. The idea that Hiv causes aps has 
been the sole driving force behind aps 
research since 1984. It has been a costly 
and unproductive hypothesis and is 
probably untrue. Let's get busy looking 
for the real causes. 
Timothy H. Hand 
Atlanta 


WHY IS THE SPREAD OF AIDS AMONG HO- 
mosexual men and drug addicts still sky- 
rocketing? If they are continuing their 
high-risk practices out of a sense of fatal- 


| ism or because drugs are irresistible, 


then how can they expect society to rally 

support for them? They themselves have 

the ability, based on the percentages, to 

make the greatest contribution toward 
halting the increase of ais in the U.S. 

Eileen Scoles 

Middletown, N.J. 


YOUR COVER HEADLINE, LOSING THE BAT- 
TLE, dealt a serious blow to people suffer- 
ing from ais. As a nurse, I strongly be- 
lieve our attitudes, and especially our 
hopes, affect the way we handle stress 





and illnesses. You have probably shat- 

tered hopes of many people. Let’s recog- 

nize that we do not know everything 
about any one thing for sure. 

Brigitte Lebrasseur 

Montreal 


MAGIC JOHNSON, A CARRIER OF THE HIV 
virus, was able to participate in the 
Olympic Games in Spain precisely be- 
cause that country, and Europe as a 
whole, refuses to apply the U.S.’s dis- 
criminatory and irrational policy of bar- 
ring entry to people infected with aips. 
What will happen at the next Games, to 
be held in Atlanta, if other athletes, 
members of foreign Olympic teams, are 
also known carriers of the virus? 
Brian J. Mallet 
Geneva 


| The Impact on Gays 








THANK YOU, WILLIAM A. HENRY III, FOR 
your article on the effects of ars on the 
gay community [Cover Stories, Aug. 3]. 
Being one whose health has been ntv-im- 
pacted, as well as having lost my partner 
after a four-year struggle, I appreciated 
the balanced assessment of how my life 
and the lives of all of us in the gay com- 
munity have changed. I can only hope 
that someday our country will no longer 
view Arps as something to be ashamed of. 
Although our families have tried to be 
supportive, it is my “gay family” of 
friends who have given the support and 
help that have sustained me. Their love 
and unselfish acts demonstrate what real 
“family values” are about. They are the 
unsung heroes who hold the moral high 
ground. | will always be grateful to them. 
Matthew P. Hoffman 

Philadelphia 


1 HAVE HAD AIDS FOR A LITTLE MORE 

than two years. I have never read any- 

thing as insightful as the article “Identity 

Forged in Flames.” You've told the world 
what it is like to live with this disease. 

Stephen L. Sabin 

Long Beach, Calif. 


THE ASSERTION IN YOUR AIDS STORY 
that gays bear no special responsibility 
for transmitting the disease is contra- 
dicted by common sense. One might as 
well say a four-pack-a-day smoker bears 
no special responsibility for the cancer 
that has invaded his lungs. 

Mary Warrington 

McGregor, Texas 


Insights on the Dinosaur 

I'M SEVEN YEARS OLD. MY DAD SHOWED 
me an article about the dinosaur found 
in eastern Utah named Utahraptor [Tue 








TIME, AUGUST 24, 1992 




















Week, July 27]. I don’t think the dino- 
saur Utahraptor is so different, because 
other dinosaurs looked just like it. They 
are Deinonychus, Velociraptor, and may- 
be Deinocheirus, because the scientists 
just found arm bones that had three 
long, sharp claws. Scientists aren’t sure 
what kind of dinosaur Deinocheirus was. 
They think it was an ostrich dinosaur 
or a carnosaur. The ostrich dinosaurs 
were called Ornithomimus, Struthiomi- 
mus and Gallimimus. The carnosaurs 
were meat-eating dinosaurs. | think the 
dinosaur Utahraptor is one of the car- 
nosaurs. I've been reading about dino- 
saurs for four years. And I’m going to 
be an archaeologist if I don’t become a 
piano player. 
Joshua Frilling 
Sidney, Ohio 


How to Change China 


STROBE TALBOTT’S ARTICLE SUPPORT- 
ing most-favored-nation trade status 
for China should be required reading 
for every elected official and bureau- 
crat involved in foreign-policy [Ameri- 
ca Asroap, Aug. 3]. While do-gooders 
bemoan human-rights infringements, 
China is spending billions to do what 
the U.S. should have been doing for 





the past 20 years: constructing roads, 
power plants, railways, airports, 
bridges, tunnels, modern telecommuni- 
cations networks, residential complex- 
es and other infrastructure that will 
help China become an even more for- 
midable competitor in attracting Amer- 
ican firms to establish factories, finan- 
cial institutions and support facilities. 
Reforms in U.S. civil rights have his- 
torically often been driven by move- 
ments guided by its citizens. Perhaps 
we should permit a similar environ- 
ment to develop in China as living 
standards improve and contact with 
the outside world broadens. 
John H. Williamson 
Lebanon, N.J. 


I DISAGREE WITH TALBOTT’S POSITION 
in favor of men status for China. That 
country is a totalitarian state. No goods 
are produced there except by leave of 
the government. Those “manufactur- 
ers, merchants and wheeler-dealers” 
referred to by Talbott are successful ex- 
porters not because of a wholesome en- 
trepreneurial spirit but because they 
are members of what Ayn Rand called 
“the aristocracy of pull.” It is in their 
own best interests not to usher in a 
new era of freedom, but to maintain the 











status quo. For Americans to trade 
with them is to slap the courageous 
students of Tiananmen Square in the 
face; it is to say, “Let's be pragmatic, 
not idealistic.” Every time a bottle of 
Tsingtao beer is imported from China, 
its buyer implies approval of the fact 
that it has been produced by people 
who are not free, who are, in essence, 
slaves of their state. To buy their goods 
is to support not the Chinese people but 
their masters. 
Randall Morgan Kilgore 
Sacramento 


Fixing America Without Perot 


HENRY GRUNWALD IN HIS MEMO TO ROSS 
Perot supporters says they should find 
other, responsible leaders [Essay, 
Aug. 3]. It may not be too late. There is a 
twin to Ross, a man who is a former con- 
tender. Can we still draft Pat Robertson 
to pick up the pieces, with Oliver North 
as his Vice President? This team would 
bea sure winner! 
Bernard Dykema 
Grand Haven, Mich, 


GRUNWALD STATED THAT PEROT SUP- 
porters “should have known better” 
than to have followed him. I do know 














Disney 





Dewey. 














better. | want a President who will get 
things done, someone who can make the 
right decisions at the right time, wheth- 
er they hurt or not. I don’t think I could 
have asked for a better man for the job: 
financially conservative, socially liberal. 
A man in favor of free speech and abor- 
tion, yet against high taxes in all brack- 
ets and against a person's loafing while 
collecting welfare. Perot was heaven 
sent! Somebody pinch me. So, Mr. Grun- 





zh 7 ; 
Overcoming Hidden Hurdles 
After we published 
our story on black 
students and the 
obstacles to success 
they face that are 
often erected by 
black peers [SocieTy, 
March 16], we 
received a letter from a college educator 
who wanted to assist one of the students 


; 
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could help him get in touch with Tachelle 
Ross, a young black senior at Ohio's 
Oberlin high school whose violin studies 











| wald, rejoice at Perot’s departure from 


the race for now, because you will be the 

one who is teary-eyed for the next four 

years. To put it in your words: help fix 
that yourself, 

Lora J. Thomas 

Los Angeles 


AFTER READING GRUNWALD’S ESSAY, I 
had the image of Perot in medieval garb, 
struggling to pull Excalibur from the 


caused her to be derided as “white” by 
fellow students. De Lerma wanted Ross 
to attend in Chicago a concert of music 
by black American composers to 
emphasize the long heritage and 
virtuosity of black musicians. “Tachelle 
Ross should not have had to go home 
and cry,” he wrote us. “Those who 
ridiculed her do not know their own 
history. They need to learn the role 
played by distinguished black violinists 
for the past three centuries.” We helped 
De Lerma contact Ross, who attended 
the Chicago concert as De Lerma’s 
guest. And she is persevering. This fall 
she will be a freshman at Ohio 
University, majoring in black studies— 
with a minor in violin. 


stone, while many of us stood by to 
cheer or revile him for his effort. Perot 
gave up just as the sweat started to bead 
on his brow. We should not turn away 
and hope our Arthur will come to claim 
the prize and Camelot for us. If democ- 
racy is not a spectator sport, then we 
must come forward, grasp hold of our- 
selves and do some of the sweating too. 
Christopher L. Fetter 
Pittsburgh 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 








Not every character who 
shows up on The Disney 
Channel is a cartoon. Every 
night, you’ll see programs 
like our exclusive special, 
“Martin & Lewis: Their Golden 
Age of Comedy.” Plus classic 
Hollywood films and music 
specials. Disney Night Time. 
(Because kids go to bed.) 


@ 
he Disney Channel 


Free Preview August 27°31 








O WHY IS IT CALLED A VAN? Its a question a lot of people are asking about the Mazda MPV. 

After all, with a smooth running V6" and rear anti-lock brakes, it drives more like a car. With effortless 

handling and a soothing hum at highway speeds, it feels more like a car. Even its side door works like a 
car door. # But the MPV is more than just a family car. It’s family entertainment. Optional 8-passenger seating 
will take you to the movies in comfort and 4-wheel drive will tame the obstacles of a family vacation. ¢ If all 


this werent enough, the MPV was 



















again named one of Car and Driver’ 


“Ten Best Cars.” So why is it called 


a minivan? Its not, its called an MPV. 


THE MAZDA MPV 
Available 3.0L V6 engine, 8-passenger seating, 
front/rear dual air conditioning. Rear anti-lock 
brakes. 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty. 
No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for limited-warranty details. 
For a free brochure on any new Mazda car 
or truck, call 1-800-639-1000. 
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PHOTO RESEAR 


Wanted: A 

Suborbital 

Pied Piper 
Cost overruns and 
delayed launches are 
bad enough. Now NASA 
is facing a different 
plague: a horde of rats 
has invaded the agency's 
gleaming new 
headquarters in 
Washington. The brazen 
little critters have been 


polishing off uneaten 
sandwiches and 


terrifying customers 
using Nasa’s automated 
teller machine. As usual, 
the agency's 
-exterminators have 


Rodent Abatement 
‘System. 





HOUSTON HONCHO: G.O.P. 
convention chairman Craig 
Fuller will call the shots at 
the Astrodome 


VOx POP 


Should children under 
18 be allowed to 
sue their parents for 
mistreatment? 
YES" NO 
41% 53% 
From a tekephone poll of B00 American adutts taken 


for TIME/CNN on July 22-23 by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman error is + 3.5%. 


RAPEVINE 


By SIDNEY URQUHART 





Welcome to Houston! 


AS REPUBLICANS ROLL INTO HOUSTON THIS WEEK, THEY WILL 
get a steamy reception from the city’s legion of TOPLESS 
DANCERS. Rick's cabaret is distributing White House-style in- 
vitations that promise “an evening of politically correct fun 
and excitement.” “I’m making more than a brain surgeon 
right now,” boasts one entrepreneurial “lap dancer.” Other 
club owners offer fax machines and conference rooms to cus- 
tomers seeking to mix politics with pleasure. But Houston au- 
thorities are ready to pounce in case drug dealing or prostitu- 
tion occurs. “For anyone with an elephant badge who thinks 
they can violate the law,” warns Harris County lawman Terry 
O'Rourke, “we have jail space waiting.” 


He Didn’t Give at the Office 


DEFENDING THE CLA OFFICIALS WHO WERE EMBROILED IN THE 
Iran-contra affair is an expensive business (the ongoing trial of 
former senior spook Clair George will cost more than $1 mil- 
lion). Which is why a privately sponsored legal-defense fund 
has been asking cia employees—past and present—to give gen- 
erously. So far, former directors William Webster, Richard 
Helms, Stansfield Turner, William Colby and James Schlesing- 
er have all chipped in. The exception: ex-cia director GEORGE 
BUSH. While putting the bite on Bush would be crass, agency 
loyalists may reason that he just might be called upon to help 
Clair George with something money cannot buy: a pardon. 


How Sweet It Is 


LONGTIME BUSH AIDE CRAIG FULLER, WHO WAS PASSED OVER IN 
1988 for the job of White House chief of staff in favor of JOHN 
SUNUNJ, is now G.o.P. convention manager and controls the 
speaking roster in Houston. Fuller had offered a slot to Su- 
nunu on Tuesday morning—not exactly prime time. Sununu’s 
response was a predictable no. Fine, said Fuller, who declined 
to make a better offer. “It all goes to show,” muttered one ob- 
server, “that what goes around comes around.” 


If We Win, Count Me Out 


SHOULD BILL CLINTON WIN THE WHITE HOUSE THIS NOVEMBER, 
being Democratic National Committee chairman surely re- 
mains a plum job. Not! says former House majority whip TONY 
COELHO, who would be interested in the position only if his 
party loses. With Bush in the White House for a second term, 
the p.N.c. chairman keeps his clout as the party’s titular head 
and chief strategist. Under President Clinton, the job becomes 
ceremonial and, well, bor-r-r-ring. 


Title Search 


IS JESSE JACKSON FULLY OCCUPIED? HOW ABOUT RUNNING THE 
N.A.A.C.P.? During a recent trip to his hometown of Greenville, 
South Carolina, Jackson visited with N.s.a.c.p, board chairman 
William Gibson, who seems intrigued by rumors that the shad- 
ow senator from Washington might be interested. But the Rev- 
erend also has promises “that a Clinton Administration would 
push hard for a statehood,” says a Jackson watcher. “What he 
really wants is to be Senator of New Columbia.” a 
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THEY STRIP TO CONQUER: 
Exotic dancers await 
Republicans convening in 
Houston for politicking and 
partying 


WORD WATCH 


Every election brings out its 
own peculiar jargon. 

Here’s a sampling from the 
1992 campaign lexicon: 


NARROWCASTING: Targeting 

a particular group or 
constituency. Not Bush and 
Baker fly-fishing in Wyoming. 
SPINLOCIC Total bewilderment 
at an unexpected development, 
as in how to react when Ross 
Perot drops out of the race. 
DEFINING MOMENT: A phrase 
few pundits have left unused 
this year. 

BLOW-DRIED: Think Clinton. 
Think Yuppie. Fortysomething. 
Boomer. 

SLEAZE: Any subject a 
candidate does not wish to 
discuss. 

BIMBO ERUPTION: See sleaze. 


JESSE TO THE N.A.A.C.P.? Exec- 
utive director Benjamin Hooks 
and Jackson meeting in 1991 
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RUBBING IT IN: 
Phyllis Schlafly, a 


doyenne of the pro-life 


movement, called the 
G.0.P. platform “total 
victory—none of this 
litmus test, big-tent 
garbage” 


6¢What is 
this, a big 
tent ora 
pup tent? 99 


-Richard Rosenbaum, 


a pro-choice 
Republican from New 
York, after the G.O.P. 
platform committee 
voted overwhelmingly 
in support of a near 
total ban on abortion 
changes. 
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A Turbulent Approach 
Coming into Houston 








The President struggles with awkward 
issues as Jim Baker comes aboard 


TO BEGIN HIS CLIMB FROM THE ELECTORAL CELLAR, 
George Bush needed a fortnight of seamless good 
fortune: a small triumph of diplomacy with Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, James Baker's 
return to political service, then a smooth glide to 
Houston for joyous coronation by a united Republi- 
can Party. Maybe the convention week will go that 
way. But in the first half of the Republican fortnight, 
the President seemed unable to awake from what is 
turning out to be a nightmarish fight for re-election. 
The meeting with Rabin went well enough until 
the closing press conference, when a CNN reporter 
threw a question that had rested half-buried like a 
live grenade from an old war. Had Bush, as Vice 
President, participated in a “sexual tryst” with a 
longtime assistant? Unsubstantiated gossip about 
Bush and Jennifer Fitzgerald had floated among re- 
porters and politicians—including Bush's stafl- 
since the early ‘80s, then escaped last week through 
a brassy headline in the New York Post based on a 
brief reference in a new book. “It’s a lie,” the Presi- 
dent responded. 
An appearance later on nsc entangled the Presi- 
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dent in another issue. What would he do if his 
granddaughter someday sought an abortion? 
George Bush, the grandfather, answered sensibly 
and humanely: He would try to dissuade her but 
would stand by her, regardless of the decision, 
which would ultimately be hers. That sounded too 
close for comfort to the idea that each woman 
should have the final say, and thus came close to 
contradicting the Republican position that would 
outlaw abortion. 

As news of that exchange circulated, the conser- 
vative faithful in Houston were pummeling moder- 
ates who had sought to soften the party's rigid pro- 
life platform position. The pro-choice faction had 
been led to believe that they would get at least a to- 
ken concession, a sign the party would lean at least 
a little toward the “big tent” concept its late chair- 
man, Lee Atwater, had formulated. But the platform 
drafters not only flattened the pro-choice faction; 
they also took a hard line against gay rights, gave 
short shrift to environmentalists and called for an 
indefinite moratorium on new business regulation. 
Donald Devine, one of the many right-wing activists 
monitoring the platform, 
planks “as conservative, or more so, than any since 
1980.” 

While Bush placated true believers, they alone 
cannot produce an electoral majority without rein- 
forcements from moderates and independents. 
Winning them becomes more difficult the further 
right Bush drifts. As he bid farewell to the State De- 
partment, Jim Baker sounded an inclusive note: 
“There is a conservative agenda for helping people 
and for responding to their needs. We want to em- 
power them to make their own choices, to break 
away from dependency. We want to give them eco- 
nomic security, a stake in society.” He was, at last, 
describing for Republicans a purpose that his friend 
George Bush had been unable to articulate amid all 
the distraction. a 


A Flicker of Hope 


California’s Governor breaks the 
silence on the budget deadlock 


AFTER 45 DAYS WITHOUT A STATE BUDGET, CALIFOR- 
nians wondered how long they could continue to get 
by in their truly and surreally cashless society. 
Weariness turned to anxiety when a federal appeals 
court ruled that the state had no legal authority to 
continue to pay out scrip for state medical insur- 
ance, known as Medi-Cal, to doctors and hospitals 
that care for the needy. 

Responding to that new pressure and the ex- 





labeled this collection of 





haustion of weeks of closed-door negotiations, Re- 
publican Governor Pete Wilson last Friday offered 
up a new budget proposal that scaled back some 
previous demands but kept severe cuts in education 
and welfare. His plan was expected to meet contin- 
ued resistance when it went before the Democratic- 
controlled legislature this week. “Enough is 
enough,” Wilson pleaded. “Innocent people are suf- 
fering because of the inability of those in the capitol 
to make difficult decisions.” la 


The Bar Leans Left 


After the A.B.A. takes some liberal 
stances, it hears again from Quayle 


HISTORICALLY, THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION HAS 
been a conservative group led by men in pinstripes 
and wing tips. But at this year’s annual convention in 
San Francisco, the lawyers’ group took a distinctly 
liberal turn. On Sunday, Hillary Clinton, who until 
1991 chaired the A.B.A.’s commission on women, 
paid tribute to one of the profession's most recent fe- 
male celebrities, Anita Hill. “All women who care 
about the equality of opportunity, about integrity and 
morality in the workplace, are in Professor Anita 
Hill's debt,” said Clinton, a corporate lawyer. Hill re- 
ceived an award from the A,B.A. and a standing ova- 
tion from the crowd. Later in the week, the A.B.A. vot- 
ed to fight laws that restrict a woman's right to an 
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abortion; the group also allowed the National Lesbian 
and Gay Law Association to join. 

The A.B.A.’s tilt to the left on these issues is at- 
tributable partly to the increasing political clout of 
women. In the past 12 years, women have gone from 
8% of the legal profession to 21%. Said the A.B.A.’s 
outgoing president, Talbot D'Alemberte: “The fu- 
ture of this profession lies largely with women, and 
women care passionately” about abortion. Predict- 
ably, the A.B.A.’s action displeased fellow lawyer 
Dan Quayle, who won a good deal of support last 
year for his more precisely targeted complaint 
about exploding legal costs. “The American Bar 
leadership,” said the Vice President last week, “is 
just one more special interest group of the Demo- 
cratic Party. We now know why Bill Clinton can 
never support legal reform.” oa 


ET CETERA 

ASBESTOS BLUES The insurance industry will find 
no insulation from liability in the 86,000 pending as- 
bestos cases, if a major decision in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is a guide. A jury in the largest such trial in 
American history ruled that four U.S. companies 
will have to pay punitive damages of up to 2 times 
their share of compensatory—or actual—damages. 
Translated, that could mean more than $1 billion in 
payouts for GAF, the Keene Corp., Pittsburgh Cor- 
ning and Porter Hayden Co., and their insurers. 





HILL ASCENDANT: Anita 
Hill received an award 
from the A.B.A. for 
speaking “eloquently 
and persuasively 

on behalf of millions 
of women” 





GREAT MOMENTS IN HISTORY: 
Every family should have a painting 
like this—huge (10 ft. by 6 ft.) and 
vastly heroic. The man in the white 


coat is none other than Richard Nixon, 


memorialized as Vice President in 
1956, when he consoled Hungarian 
refugees in Austria after the 
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Hungarian revolution. The painting, by 
Hungarian émigré Ferenc Daday, is on 
display in the Nixon Library in Yorba 
Linda, California, 


1] 
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FRIENDS AGAIN: 

The President and the 
new Israeli Prime 
Minister hold a joint 
press conference in 
Kennebunkport 


LEAVING HOME: 

U.N. forces escorta 
convoy of buses 
carrying more than 
300 women and their 
children out of 
besieged Sarajevo 


You Take $10 Billion, 
I'll Take California 


Bush and Rabin make a deal and mark 
anew era of good feelings 


GEORGE BUSH'S RELIEF THAT YITZHAK RABIN IS NOW 
Prime Minister of Israel is genuine, and the Presi- 
dent is eager to reward every accommodating step 
that Israel takes. The withholding of U.S. loan guar- 
antees earlier this year after the Jewish state re- 
fused to freeze its settlements in the occupied terri- 
tories guaranteed a lengthy chill in relations 
between Bush and Yitzhak Shamir. The only grace- 
ful exit from this impasse seemed a defeat of Sha- 
mir’s Likud at the polls. Since that is exactly what 
happened, Bush took pains at a Kennebunkport 
summit last week to emphasize his warm feelings 
for Rabin, whose government has canceled Likud’s 
plans to build 6,500 houses in the territories but will 
continue with 10,000 others. He invited Rabin to 
stay overnight—making him one of only five world 
leaders to do so—and introduced him to his mother 
and grandchildren. More tangibly, Bush promised 
to guarantee the repayment of up to $10 billion in 
bank loans Israel will obtain over five years to ener- 
gize its economy and help it absorb immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union. 

The money is an important trophy for Rabin, 
who promised voters he would repair ties with 
Washington and revive sagging economic growth. It 
also boosts his authority to speed up peace talks 
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with Palestinians and Israel's Arab neighbors, 
which start again in Washington next week. For 
Bush, the cheery tone of U.S.-Israeli ties should be 
an electoral plus. The peace talks are a remarkable 
diplomatic feat, capable of reinforcing Bush’s cam- 
paign pitch that his international leadership gets 
results. And because some key electoral battle- 
grounds—California, Florida, Ilinois—have large 
Jewish populations, the President is delighted to 
show that he and Rabin can do speedy business 
together. G 


Slow Call to Arms 


The Security Council implies force 
can be used, maybe, as a last resort 


THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION ON WHAT 
to do about the carnage in Bosnia-Herzegovina is 
anything but a call to arms. It authorizes “all mea- 
sures necessary” to make sure relief shipments get 
to Sarajevo and other parts of the suffering country. 
Though that would cover the possible use of armed 
force, the resolution does not say so and makes no 
provision for a U.N, military role. 

After prolonged diplomatic dickering, the 15- 
member Security Council passed the resolution last 
week by a vote of 12 to 0, with China, India and Zim- 
babwe abstaining. Air and road deliveries of food 
and medicine were getting through to Bosnia rela- 
tively unhindered, and Security Council members 
hoped that would continue. Sobered by estimates of 
how much force even limited military intervention 
would require, Western governments were careful 
not to imply they were preparing for battle, though 
France said it was ready to send 1,100 more troops 

: to join the 2,600 it has on 
Ur POS duty in Yugoslavia. ‘This 
Salas, resolution,” explained 
=c British Ambassador Da- 
iggmausean Vid Hannay, “does not 
prescribe the use of force. 
It merely authorizes it as 
a last resort.” 

Bosnian officials had 
lobbied for a resolution 
that would spell out tough- 
er action and lift the arms 
embargo on their country 
By focusing solely on the 
delivery of humanitarian 
aid and making no refer- 
ence to Serbian aggres- 
sion, said Ambassador 
Muhamed Sacirbey, the 
measure will only ‘fatten 
up Bosnians before the 
slaughter.” 

In a second resolution 
that passed unanimously, 
the council demanded 
that all authorities in the 
former Yugoslavia open 
their detention centers 
for international inspec- 
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tion. This measure is also toothless, threatening no 
action if camp guards refuse to open the gates. (See 
related story on page 46.) a 


No Peace in Kabul 


Rockets rain down on the capital, : 
leaving thousands of casualties 


THERE WAS A COOL IF UTTERLY CRUEL POLITICAL 
logic behind the massive rocket attacks launched on 
the Afghan capital of Kabul last week. The city has 
been left completely isolated, its transport and 
communications links cut; there is no power or wa- 
ter. Foreign embassies and U.N. personnel are seek- 
ing evacuation, while perhaps 100,000 more citi- 
zens have fled. 

Behind the mayhem is rebel mujahedin leader 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, who apparently decided he 
could not afford to allow President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani’s interim government to gain much stabil- 
ity. On Aug. 2, Pakistan’s Prime Minister Mian 
Nawaz Sharif was due to arrive in Kabul, and Hek- 
matyar’s rockets closed the airport. On Aug. 8, Rab- 
bani was to fly to Tehran. The attacks intensified 
again. Since he was due in Pakistan last week for 
meetings with Pakistan's Nawaz Sharif, it was pre- 
dictable that the rockets would come in more heavi- 
ly than ever. Last week's barrage left 600 people 
dead and almost 2,000 wounded. “Hekmatyar can- 
not get power, so he has become a complete spoil- 
er,” explains Islamabad columnist Mushahid Hus- 
sain. Unless the carnage stops, there may be few 
spoils left for the victor. cs 


No More Mr. Nice Guy 


Shevardnadze declares war on 
Georgia’s rebels 


HE MAY BE ADMIRED AROUND THE WORLD FOR HIS 
role in ending the cold war, but Eduard Shevard- 
nadze has had little success so far in bringing peace 
to his troubled homeland of Georgia. Since his re- 
turn there last March, Shevardnadze has been beset 
by coup attempts, ethnic rebellions and acts of polit- 
ical terrorism. Seven days after the former Soviet 
Foreign Minister, now leader of Georgia’s State 
Council, proclaimed a “manifesto” of reconciliation 
and released political prisoners, armed supporters 
of ousted President Zviad Gamsakhurdia struck 
again. They burst in on peace negotiations in the 
city of Zugdidi and abducted 12 officials. 

In an emotional late-night television address, 
Shevardnadze admitted that this latest setback to 
his plans was a “personal defeat.” But he made it 
clear that his patience with Gamsakhurdia’s rebel- 
lious followers had finally run out. Sounding a decid- 
edly militant note, the onetime international peace- 
maker called on all Georgians to support him in 
crushing “the forces of evil." To match words with 
deeds, some 3,000 heavily armed national guard 
troops were dispatched to western Georgia, where 
support for Gamsakhurdia remains strong. In the 








MARKET CRUSH When the government initiated a stock-market experi- 
ment, as many as 1 milion Chinese poured into Shenzhen to buy lottery 
tickets entitling 500,000 winners to buy 1,000 shares apiece. Would-be in- 
vestors soon heaved themselves into a riot that brought out cops with tear 
gas and truncheons, A day later, the government announced that it would 
double the number of applications. Dao Djonz listings should follow soon. 





breakaway region of Abkhazia, fierce fighting broke 
out after government forces sealed off the area in the 
belief that the rebels were holding the hostages 
there; the battles reportedly claimed the lives of at 
least five Georgians and 10 Abkhazians. By week's 
end the opposing forces agreed to a cease-fire, and 
nearly all of the kidnapped officials were released. 
Shevardnadze may have perfected his negotiating 
skills on the international stage, but at home he has 
discovered that something more than diplomacy is 
needed to maintain this fragile peace. e 


Will Food Finally Move? 


Amid doubts, the U.N. will send troops 
to open starving Somalia’s main port 


WAS IT A BREAKTHROUGH OR JUST ANOTHER BLIND 
turn? Last week, following more than a month of ne- 
gotiations, Algerian diplomat Mohammed Sahnoun, 
the ranking U.N. representative in Somalia, and Gen- 
eral Mohammed Farah Aidid, who heads one of two 
factions that have been locked in fratricidal war, 
agreed to the establishment of an armed U.N. force to 
open the port of Mogadishu, where tons of relief sup- 
plies have reportedly rotted away on the docks or 
been dumped into the harbor. U.N. officials said the 
planned contingent would number about 500 troops 
and could be deployed within two or three weeks. 
The U.S. has offered to fly the troops to Africa, and 
announced plans for its own airlift of additional food 
aid. On Saturday the U.N. began moving food to the 
interior. Private humanitarian groups applauded the 
new efforts, but were worried about the arrival of the 
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THE FALLING 


JRO OSE FOR TIME 








BEER BRAWL: 


When Anheuser- 
Busch ran 
commercials 
twitting Coors for 
using Virginia 
water in its Coors 
Light beer, the 
Colorado brewer 
was not amused. 
Coors filed a 

suit for more 
than $10 million 
that charges 
Busch, whose 
brands include 
Natural Light and 
Bud Light, with 
false and 
misleading ads. 


troops, which British relief administrator Mark Rad- 
ford warned “could create additional security prob- 
lems, and that would be disastrous.” Fed 





Have We Gota 
Deal for You 


North America’s leaders must now 
sell free trade to their own people 


FOR THE U.S., CANADA AND MEXICO, THE 14 MONTHS 
it took to complete the North American Free Trade 
Agreement may have been the easy part. Now 
comes the task of persuading lawmakers in all three 
countries to ratify the deal, which would phase out 
thousands of barriers over the next 15 years and 
unite more than 360 million consumers in a single 
trade bloc. Weary negotiators put the final touches 
on the plan by requiring that at least 62.5% of the 
parts for cars and light trucks sold duty free in the 
bloc should come from North America. The U.S. had 
pressed for a 65% local-content standard, while 
Canada and Mexico had initially wanted a 50% level. 

Just hours after the agreement was reached, 
President Bush strode into the White House Rose 
Garden to applaud the pact as “the beginning of a 
new era.” Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gor- 
tari went on early-morning television to praise the 
deal, while Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney called it “an important step forward.” Else- 
where the reception was chillier. In Japan, angry 
trade and auto-industry officials charged that the 
local-content requirement would force Japanese 
manufacturers to redesign cars sold in North Amer- 
ica and jack up prices. 

The stiffest resistance could come from U.S. la- 
bor leaders and Democrats in Congress who fear 
that the trade pact would tempt companies to shift 
factories and jobs to low-wage Mexico. Declared 
Senator Donald Riegle, a Michigan Democrat: “To 
integrate our economy with a Third World economy 
will create massive unemployment here.” Congres- 
sional critics seem certain to demand safeguards 
for U.S. jobs and the environment when the trade 
deal comes to a vote next year. a 


Do Bad Guys Walk? 


Insiders charge that the S&L cleanup 
agency is letting friends off easy 


NO ONE EXPECTED THE RESOLUTION TRUST CORPO- 
ration, the oddball agency cobbled together in 1989 
to undertake the largest federal bailout ever, to liq- 
uidate more than 800 savings and loans without a 
hitch. And the dubious were right. From the begin- 
ning, the rTc, whose charter is to find and prosecute 
the crooked, the greedy and the inept among the na- 
tion’s thrift managers, has been dogged by ques- 
tions of efficiency, propriety and conflict of interest. 
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Last week three rc attorneys had more bad news; 

they testified on Capitol Hill that they had been 

blocked from prosecuting former S&L officials. 
“The bad guys walk,” said recently demoted rrc 


| attorney Bruce Pedersen before the Senate Banking 





Committee. “They get off cheaply or they get off al- 
together because we're not allowed to do our jobs.” 
Pedersen and his associates claimed that they were 
among two dozen lawyers who wanted to pursue 
criminal cases aggressively but were being ha- 
rassed and driven out of the rrc. Another lawyer, 
Jacqueline Taylor, says she was forced to settle a 
$10 million case for $30,000 for political reasons. 
The rrc also had some good news to report: it 
has sold off more than 600 thrifts and recovered 
more than $260 billion in assets. a 


The Wages of Peace 


McDonnell Douglas streamlines, 
and Boeing goes to Moscow 


PEACE HAS BEEN HARD ON MCDONNELL DOUGLAS. 
Based in St. Louis, Missouri, the manufacturer of 
fighter jets, missiles and commercial airliners 
thrived in the cold war as the largest U.S. military 
contractor. But faced with slumping peacetime 
profits, the company is streamlining its six defense 
lines into two units and plans to close a Columbus, 
Ohio, parts plant with 1,000 workers. McDonnell 
Douglas cut its payroll from 113,000 workers to 





| 99,000 during the 12 months that ended in June. 





The realignment, claimed corporate officials, 
would produce “greater efficiencies” for its defense 
business. The firm will combine its missiles, heli- 
copters and fighter planes into one new unit and 
lump its space programs, electronic systems and 
overrun-plagued C-17 military transport project 
into the other. At the same time, the defense giant 
said it will either sell or find a partner for its strug- 
gling helicopter division, which makes the AH-64 
Apache gunship and civilian choppers. 

While McDonnell Douglas streamlined its de- 
fense business, Boeing headed for Moscow. The Se- 
attle-based company said it will open a research 
center in or near the Russian capital next year to 
work on commercial aviation projects. a 


Hard Lessons 


A federal court says schools are not 
responsible for sexual abuse of pupils 


IN 1989 TWO TEENAGE GIRLS REPORTED THEY HAD 
been sexually molested over a period of five months 
in a suburban Philadelphia vocational high school. 
Five male students were convicted of indecent as- 
sault, and two others pleaded no contest and coop- 
erated with the police. The girls’ families sued the 
school district, arguing that since the state requires 
school attendance, schools—like mental institutions 
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REMAINS: The 
centuries-old grave 
site reveals an 
important era in 
African-American 
history 
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and prisons—have a duty to protect their charges. 

The girls lost in a lower-court decision, and a 
federal appeals court last week ruled against them. 
In a 7-to-5 decision, the court held that while school 
officials may have disregarded complaints of the as- 


saults, students are not confined in the manner of 


mental patients or prisoners; in short, the victims 
could have sought help outside the school, but failed 
to do so. The girls’ lawyer said he would take the 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. Bi 


Underground History 


Builders uncover a huge burial 
ground for African-American slaves 


IT IS NOT UNUSUAL FOR A MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
excavation to yield an interesting archaeological 
relic or two, but this one was a treasure. The site 
was the southern tip of Manhattan, where workers 
last summer began preparing the foundation for a 
$276 million, 34-story federal office tower and pavil- 
ion. Twenty feet below the surface, the diggers un- 
covered a few human skeletons, then a few more— 
and then more still. Archaeologists quickly found 
that this was no commonplace graveyard but one 
that early colonial maps called the “Negros Burial 

Ground,” the interment 





untold numbers of African 
slaves and some white pau- 
pers. As of last week, the 
remains of more than 400 
bodies had been unearthed. 

Sifting daily through the 
rubble, teams of archaeolo- 
gists have found evidence to 
suggest that the burial 
ground—the only such pre- 
Revolutionary cemetery 
known in the U.S.- 
the most significant discov- 
eries of the century. Studies 
of children’s skeletons, for 
example, indicate that as 
much as 50% of New York 
City’s slave population died 
at birth or within the first 
years of life. 
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site, from 1710 to 1790, of 


is one of 


General Services Administration officials at 
first refused to halt construction of the skyscraper, 
but congressional intervention, complaints from 
New York’s city hall and a shower of protests from 
black organizations forced the csa to cancel its 
ist The site is now part of a proposed historic 
district. a 


Caiaphas’ Cave = 


Have archaeologists found the burial 
es for the priest who judged Jesus? 


CONSTRUCTION CREWS IN ISRAEL OFTEN UNCOVER 
artifacts that date to biblical times. Rarely, however, 
do they stumble across the people who inhabit the 
Scriptures. But workers building a water park 
south of the Old City of Jerusalem may have per- 
formed precisely that feat two years ago when they 
uncovered a burial cave. As reported in this week's 
issue of Biblical Archaeology Review by Zvi Green- 
hut, Jerusalem’s chief archaeologist, the cave is the 
final resting place for the Caiaphas family, whose 
most famous member was the high priest who, ac- 
cording to the Gospels, handed Jesus over to the Ro- 
mans for crucifixion. 

Within the cave Greenhut found 12 ossuaries, or 
bone boxes, dating to the Ist century. Six of the 
limestone containers had been disturbed by grave 
robbers. But one of the intact ossuaries bore the in- 
scription “Yehosef bar Qayafa,” or Joseph, son of 

Caiaphas, and included the remains of a woman, a 
man of about 60 and four children. The outside of 
the ossuary is decorated in a rare and intricate pat- 
tern of concentric circles and rosettes, perhaps be- 
fitting a priest's tomb. After almost 2,000 years, 
however, it is impossible to know for sure. a 
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Funding Faster Relief 


Anew proposal would beef up the 
FDA by allowing it to charge user fees 


THE GRIPES ARE ALL BUT CONSTANT, AND THE COM- 
plainers range from drug-company officials to ars 
activists—all blaming logjams at the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration for long delays in the process 
of approving and distributing potentially life saving 
drugs. The current boom in biotechnology research, 
which is likely to unleash new products at unprece- 
dented rates over the next few years, has only 
exacerbated the problem. But with its limited staff, 
the rpa has proceeded just about as fast as is 
safely possible. 

Now a proposal that has won the tentative 
backing of both the rpa and the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry could clear the way to quicker drug approv- 
als. The plan, which is scheduled for congressional 
consideration in September, would allow the Fpa 
to collect $75 million from drug companies in ap- 
plication and other fees each year for the next five 
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years. Each individual application would cost 
$150,000. With the money, the agency expects to 
hire 600 additional reviewers and cut its average 
approval time for the most important drugs from 
12 to six months. w 


ET CETERA 

TUBERCULOSIS ADVANCE One of modern medicine's 
disheartening setbacks has been the emergence of 
TB strains that are resistant to standard medica- 
tion. In last week’s Nature, researchers from Ham- 
mersmith Hospital in London and from the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris report they have uncovered the ge- 
netic reason behind this dangerous trend. They 
have discovered that common forms of the TB bac- 
terium bear a gene that makes it susceptible to the 
antibiotic isoniazid—a gene that is missing in drug- 
resistant strains. The finding could lead to im- 
proved diagnostic tests that will help doctors treat 
people with drug-resistant TB before they can pass 
the infection on to others. 


Starting Fresh 


IN KEEPING WITH THE WIDESPREAD EFFORT TO 
cleanse the English language of any word that 
might offend anybody, any animal or, for that mat- 
ter, any thing, officials at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have decided to avoid “freshman,” deemed 
by a sufficient number of people to be a filthy, sexist 
term if there ever was one. “Freshperson” was pre- 
sumably considered an insulting substitute, and so, 
perhaps, were “freshindividual,” “freshhuman,” 
“freshgirl” and “freshboy.” Henceforth, a first-year 
student at Nebraska Wesleyan will be a “first-year 
student.”’ A second-year student will continue to be 





called “sophomore’’—from the Greek sophos (wise) 
and moros (foolish). The adjective form, sophomoric, 
may at times be used to modify “college official.” & 


Leave It to Beavers 


IT’S A JUNGLE OUT THERE. BEAVERS, FOR SO LONG 
considered one of the animal kingdom’s hardest 
workers, are proliferating faster than they can 
paddle. According to a Colorado environmental 
group, Wildlife 2000, their numbers have swelled 
to more than 6 million, maybe as many as 12 mil- 
lion. Animal-rights activists have crippled the fur 
trade, and killing helpless 
animals for sport is no 
longer fashionable. The 
result is that these mind- 
lessly multiplying crea- 
tures are chewing up 
more trees than anyone 
can count. It is foolhardy 
to suggest that the anti- 
fur-coat folks should now 
retreat and give thou- 
sands of women—not to 
say the environment—a 
break. It is not crazy, how- 
ever, to provide the bea- 
vers with contraceptives, 
so Wildlife 2000 has ar- 
ranged to trap beavers, 
sort out the females and 
fit them with Norplant, 
the birth-control device. It 
might work, says Montana 
veterinarian Jay Kirkpatrick, who has used 
Norplant successfully on skunks. Inasmuch as 
beavers are such eager workers, it will be 
interesting to see if they suffer from angst 
as they try, try, try to have babies and fail, fail, 
fail. | 
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READY FOR IMPLANT: 
A32-lb. female 
beaver from Colorado 
being prepped for 
contraceptive-implant 
surgery 


DIED. David Kaplan, 45, producer at asc News for 20 years; of 
a sniper bullet that ripped through his van in Sarajevo, 
where he was traveling with correspondent Sam Donaldson 
and Yugoslav Prime Minister Milan Panic. He became the 
first American and at least the 30th journalist killed in the 
past year covering the fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


DIED. John Cage, 79, idiosyncratic American composer; in 
New York City. An indifferent musician, but one of the cen- 
tury’s seminal theoreticians, Cage wrote music for radios, 
blenders, flowerpots, whistles, cowbells, tape recorders 
and prepared pianos. “There is no noise,” he once said, 
“only sound.” The son of an inventor, the California-born 
Cage eventually settled in New York City, where he spent 
the last 50 years of his life, often in the company of his 
lifelong companion, the choreographer Merce Cunning- 
ham, for whom he wrote many pieces. Cage's free-ranging 
eclecticism influenced three generations of American 


composers, including Morton Feldman, Frederic Rzewski 
and Philip Glass. 


DIED. John Sirica, 88, the federal judge whose insistence on 
learning the truth in the Watergate scandal brought down 
Richard Nixon’s presidency; in Washington. Sirica, a Republi- 
can appointee, presided over the Watergate cases for five 
years, from the break-in at the Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters to the cover-up trials. Impatient at times 
with the evasiveness of the defendants, some of the most pow- 
erful men in the government, Sirica frequently took over the 
questioning himself, acting like a dogged prosecutor. His deci- 
sion to require Nixon to turn over the incriminating tapes, up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court, led Nixon to resign. But Sir- 
ica, who was Time’s Man of the Year in 1973, felt that justice 
was ill served by that result. “He should have stood trial,” Sir- 
ica wrote in his memoirs. “No matter how great his personal 
loss, Nixon did manage to keep himself above the law.” 
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As he embarks on his last campaign, 

George Bush calls in an old friend to help him 
come from behind. Jim Baker now must do 
what so far Bush has not: explain exactly 
what the President stands for and what he 
would do with four more years. 


iv tks 





By DAN GOODGAME 


LAYING SINGLES, GEORGE 
Bush seldom won on the ten- 
nis courts of the Houston 
Country Club, even back in 
the early "60s, when he was 
young and fast. He had no 
backhand, and his serve was 
worse—“the falling leaf,” he called it. But 
Bush compensated. He chose as his partner 
a lawyer from a distinguished Texas fam- 
ily, who just happened to have been captain 
of the varsity team at Princeton. With the 
polished James Addison Baker Ill at his 
right side, the southpaw Bush was able to 
emphasize his strengths: his forehand, 
quick reflexes at the net and steadiness on 
the clutch points 

Together, Bush and Baker became 
men’s doubles champions, and from that 
seed grew one of the most successful part- 
nerships in American politics. As Bush ob- 
served last week, when he announced that 
Baker would resign as Secretary of State 
to replace Sam Skinner as his chief of 
staff, “He's the sort of man you want on 
your team.” Make that running your team 
Baker will direct not only the White House 
but also the Bush campaign, and will con- 
tinue to oversee foreign policy, wielding 
such broad influence that some officials 
call him “Deputy President.” 

This week, as if replaying a Dean Mar- 
tin and Jerry Lewis road movie, Bush and 
Baker return to the scene of their earliest 
defeats and triumphs: Houston, site of the 
Republican National Convention, where 
the two old friends will launch their last 
campaign together. But they will have lit- 
tle time for nostalgia. Arrayed against 
them are obstacles greater than any they 
have faced in their three decades as a 
team. The economy continues to sputter, 
with unemployment stuck near 10% in 
the major industrial states and consumer 
confidence in a funk. The President trails 
Democrat Bill Clinton by 25 points in na- 
tional polls. Many Republican lawmakers, 
frightened by local surveys that show 
Bush dragging them down, are skipping 
the Houston convention. And the G.o.P. is 
ideologically riven—over issues from abor- 


This North Carolina stop seemed a 
rehearsal for his Houston speech 


tion to supply-side economics—as it has 
not been since 1976, when President Ford, 


weakened by a primary fight against Ron- 


ald Reagan, lost to Jimmy Carter. 

Democrats naturally viewed Bush's 
yanking of Baker back to the White House 
as a spasm of desperation. Republicans, 
however, took heart at Baker’s move, for 
they consider him the only man who 
might save Bush and their party. Ken Du- 
berstein, who served as Ronald Reagan’s 
last chief of staff, quipped that “Baker 
can’t walk on water, but he knows where 
the rocks are.” A highly organized and 
disciplined manager, Baker is expected to 
quickly shape up the White House and 
campaign staffs, which have piled up 
“counselors to the President” and “senior 
strategists” like layers on a compost heap. 
He is taking his own core staff of four sea- 
soned political operatives from the State 
Department, and he will hack through 
tangled lines of authority by working with 
such trusted, longtime allies as campaign 
chairman Robert Teeter and Budget Di- 
rector Richard Darman. 

Another Baker strength is his crisp de- 
cisiveness. Says Ed Rogers, an adviser to 
the Bush campaign who worked with Bak- 


er in 1988: “He puts periods at the end of 


all the sentences.” Baker can make his de- 
cisions stick, through what campaign 
manager Fred Malek calls his “unique au- 
thority” as Bush's best friend and archi- 
tect of his 1988 landslide victory. That au- 
thority also allows Baker to speak bluntly 
with Bush: to bring him bad news and to 
tell him, as Baker once put it, “George, 
you're screwing up.” 

The most common criticism of Baker is 
that he, like Bush, doesn’t believe in much 
beyond his own ambition. “He's very good 
at making the trains run on time, but I’m 
not sure he knows what the boxcars should 
carry,” said Bill Bennett, the conservative 
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former Cabinet Secretary under Reagan 
and Bush. “I guess that means this cam- 
paign is going to be about competence, not 
ideology,” Bennett wryly added, adopting a 
line used in 1988 by Bush’s Democratic ri- 
val, Michael Dukakis. 

Baker, however, moved swiftly to ap- 
peal to reform-minded conservatives, en- 
dorsing their agenda to “empower” people 
to “break away from dependency” and 
“make their own choices” in education, 
health care and housing. In his farewell 
speech at the State Department, Baker 
added that “we should build on the funda- 
mentals of lower tax rates, limits on gov- 
ernment spending [and] less economic 
regulation.” A conservative Administra- 
tion official praised Baker's text as “a big 
part of the speech we've been waiting for 
the President to give.” 

A campaign official described Baker's 
task as twofold: “’To show that George Bush 
can do better at home and that Bill Clinton 
would be much worse. . . a risk we can’t af- 
ford.” The campaign will escalate its tar- 
ring of Clinton as a slick, untrustworthy, 
tax-and-spend liberal who panders to 
blacks, gays and “radical feminists.” But 
Baker is also moving to articulate the affir- 
mative rationale that Bush’s candidacy has 
lacked, partly by recovering what Con- 
gressman Vin Weber of Minnesota, a Bush 
campaign co-chairman, calls “our credibil- 
ity on the economy . . . to demonstrate that 
we are serious about change and that we 
can actually accomplish it.” 

That will require Bush to move beyond 
his standard lines to the effect that the econ- 
omy will fix itself, that the recession is not 
his fault, that Congress will not pass his 
“growth package,” that Clinton would 
“make things worse.” However valid some 
of those expla- 
nations might 
be, said a Bak- 
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er ally, “the voters aren’t buying excuses.” 

Weber and others had urged that Bush 
appoint Baker “not just as a political han- 
dler patching things up before the elec- 
tion” but rather as “someone whose pri- 
mary job is economic and domestic 
policy.” And that’s exactly what Bush did, 
declaring that Baker would develop “an 
integrated second-term program of do- 
mestic, economic and foreign policies” 
and would help him “seek a mandate to 
put this program into action.” 

Republicans were cheered by that little 
word mandate, which Bush has avoided in 
his past campaigns, preferring to empha- 
size his personal qualities and résumé 
over any specific program, This time, Bak- 
er believes, Bush must show how he would 
govern differently if he had a like-minded 
Congress and must press the voters to give 
him that Congress. Struck by the potency 
of Clinton’s pitch that Bush “refuses to 
take responsibility for the condition of the 
country,” Baker will stop Bush from 
sounding whiny and petulant when he 
blames everything on Congress, on the 
news media and—worst of all—on a public 
that, he often complains, does not appreci- 
ate that the economy is improving. 

Baker’s boldest initial move will be to 
have Bush acknowledge implicitly that he 
has neglected domestic policy for his first 
term—and then to make a virtue of it. “Over 
the past four years,” Baker said, “the Presi- 
dent saw a chance to take on the two central 
problems of our age—the struggle for free- 
dom and the threat of nuclear war—and he 
seized it. No apologies for that.” He added, “I 
know what President Bush can accomplish 
when he directs his resolve toward a pur- 
pose. We saw it in the gulf. I think we will 
see it again, as President Bush targets 
America.” Around the Bush campaign, this 
message is known as “the cold war pivot.” 
Its intent is to capitalize on the high approv- 
al ratings Bush still enjoys in foreign and de- 
fense policy and to transfer that strength to 
the domestic realm. 

Yet Clinton is already signaling that he 
will not concede foreign policy primacy to 
Bush. After keeping Bush on the defensive 
the past few weeks over his hands-off poli- 
cy toward the “ethnic cleansing” under 
way in Bosnia, Clinton used a speech to 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Council last 
week to attack Bush's diplomatic record. 
“In a world of change, security flows from 
initiative, not from inertia,” Clinton said. 
“The notion that the Republicans won the 
cold war reminds me of the rooster who 
took credit for the dawn.” 

Republicans shrugged off not only that 


‘assault but even Clinton’s commanding 


lead in the polls, pointing out that when 
President Ford made up a 31-point deficit 
against Jimmy Carter in 1976, it was Bak- 
er who managed the general election cam- 
paign. But as Baker knows, that story cuts 
both ways: Ford had lagged Carter by 33 
points. He still lost by 2. cst 


Tense and frosty, the President explains his predicament, blames Congress for his 
inaction at home and hits the press for sending the campaign to the gutter 


By MICHAEL KRAMER and HENRY MULLER 


Q. A year ago, various Democratic heavy- 
weights opted out of the race because you 
were so far ahead in the polls. 


A. Hard to remember those days. 


Q. And now you're headed for a convention 
that many of us, and you also probably, 
thought would be a kind of coronation. What 
happened? 

A. The economy. 


Q. That's the only thing? 

A.| think so. If this economy were growing 
at 5%, we wouldn't have these problems. 
There'd still be enormous problems facing 
the country, but in terms of standing, we 
wouldn't be in this shape. I’m absolutely 
convinced of it. 


Q. Do you find that the American people 
don’t seem grateful enough for what you 
have accomplished? 


A. No, I think they may be unaware of what 
we've accomplished, but | couldn’t put it 
in terms of lack of gratitude. 


Q. Do you think that in some kind of weird 
way Desert Storm hurt? You were perceived 
as doing so well over there that the nation 
expected you lo handle domestic affairs 
equally well. 

A. I think people don’t recognize the differ- 
ence in how you handle a foreign policy is- 
sue, where you can just take action on 
your own, and how you handle a domestic 
issue, where in almost every instance you 
have to get help from what has proved to 
be a very recalcitrant Congress. 


Q. That would account for the assessments 
of people who aren't plugged in, bul you've 
got a lot of Republican supporters who've 
said some really harsh things. 

A. Well, they've said harsh things in terms 
of feeling pressure on the economy. I come 
back to the economy as the main prob- 
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lem—not the only one, but the main 
problem. 


Q. Vin Weber, co-chairman of your cam- 
paign, was quoted the other day as saying, 
“The President doesn’t like the idea of doing 
battle with Congress and doesn’t like the 
idea of mobilizing the country to get Con- 
gress lo change.” 

A. Well, if that’s his view, that's fixing to 
change real fast. 


Q. How so? 

A. Because I’m going to take the case to the 
American people about the new Congress. 
And there will be a new Congress anyway 
because of the numbers of seats [being va- 
cated]. | want it to be a newer than new 
Congress. So that will be joined, much as 
Truman joined it in 1948. We want to 
move this country forward to solve the 
problems of health care, solve the prob- 
lems of education, solve the problems of 
crime in the neighborhoods. And the way 
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to do it is to give me a new Congress with 
which I can work. 

I think the people know that I've held 
out my hand to Congress and it’s been a 
very frustrating experience. One of the 
reasons that I think we're in perceived dif- 
ficulty is that I kept trying to work with 
this Congress all year, when I've been get- 
ting bashed by the candidates on the other 
side, joined by a lot of editorial critique. 
I've left the field of combat to the opposi- 
tion. That is going to change. Not only as it 
affects the man I'll be running against, but 
as it affects the Congress itself. 


Q. Quayle has gone a little beyond what you 
have said about giving you a Republican 
Congress to say, “End divided government; 
either give Congress a Democratic President 
or give us a Republican Congress.” Are things 
so stuck that you would second that view? 


A. No, they're not that stuck. We 
tried the other formula not so 
many years ago—a Democratic 
President and a Democratic 
Congress—and out we came 
with a misery index, unemploy- 
ment and inflation, the highest 
it’s been in modern times. That 
formula has been tried. The oth- 
er one has not been tried, and I 
would like to see that. 

But even if we're not suc- 
cessful in getting control of the 
Congress, we're going to have a 
new Congress. And those peo- 
ple are going to have to be out 
listening carefully to the Ameri- 
can people, and they will be 
more easy to work with. That's 
one thing. The other one is that 
the easiest time to move some- 
thing is when the mandate of 
the people is ringing in the ears 
of the President and in the ears 
of Congress. That's in the first few months 
of the term. 


Q. Do you think you would have got more 
done early on in this Administration if you 
had perceived the [1988] election more as 
a mandate? In your Inauguration you 
spoke of stewardship. You said President 
Reagan had set the thrust. It was kind of 
like Reagan Three. Is this going to be Bush 
One? 

A. | hadn't thought about whether we 
might have accomplished more. I think 
somewhere along the line the Congress 
decided we're just going to have to go to 
battle with the President. And I’m criti- 
cized, perhaps justifiably so, by some— 
you've mentioned Weber—for trying too 
much to work with Congress. So maybe 
there’s something to that, I don't know. 


Q. You talk a lot about change. Do you have 
an agenda for the next four years thal’s 
really quite different from the agenda of the 
past four years? 
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A. We've got to be more competitive, for 
example, so how do you do that? You have 
a new approach to education. We've got to 
be more competitive, so you follow up on 
increasing your exports and thus your 
jobs at home through extraordinary move- 
ment in the world trade scene. 

Some of it is a continuation of the good 
ideas that we have, but we've got to get 
them implemented where they require 
legislation. Where they don't, like some of 
our education goals, exhortation. And you 
can’t legislate the kinds of changes neces- 
sary that will help in the family. 


STORIES 


Q. One of the things you learned while run- 
ning that drug-policy task force as Vice 
President was that education and treatment 
were more important than interdiction and 
law enforcement. You've doubled expendi- 
tures during your term overall, but the ratio 





is basically two-thirds for law enforcement 
and interdiction and one-third for treatment 
and education, Are you going to reverse 
that? 


| a. Well, we're having a debate on that 


right now. Jim Burke, who heads our pri- 
vate-sector task force, believes—and | 
think he’s right—that in the second term 
we ought to put more emphasis on the de- 
mand side, on treatment and education 
and prevention. I’m not sure how much, 
whether it will be flipped two-thirds, one- 
third. But I think the more we do in that 
the better. 


Q. Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame have 


| written a book, the central thesis of which is 


that you never really had an agenda in the 
first term, which is one of the reasons you re 
running into problems now. They quote John 
Sununu at the end of 1990 saying Congress 
can go home now because they've accom- 
plished everything we wanted to accomplish 
in this term. What is your reaction to this 
thesis? 
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A. If that’s what the book says, it is 
wrong. I haven't read the book. I hate to 
say that, but I have read story after story 
attributed to them to that effect. I re- 
member coming down here with a group 
of Time editors [in 1990], and the story, 
I’m afraid, had already been written. 
They asked me the same question. I said, 
Here’s what we’re trying to do on the do- 
mestic side. So | cannot be persuaded by 
a treatise like this. I just don’t think 
that’s a fair shot. 


Q. Were you aware that Sununu was saying 





things like that? 

A. No. I don’t believe he'd say that, either. 
For him to suggest that we had nothing 
more to do on the domestic agenda, | don’t 
believe he’d say that. John Sununu 





wouldn't say that. | mean, come on. He 
was here trying to help get a lot of things 
done in the Congress.* 


Q. /s adulterous conduct relevant 
to the public performance of the 
President of the United States? 
A. | think private lives basically 
should be off the agenda, and I 
think public trust should be on 
the agenda. So if you flaunt—if 
you conduct yourself in such a 
way as to cause diminution, for 
example, of this office on a char- 
acter question, yes, that should 
be fair game. 


Q. So there are instances in 
which it is O.K. to ask people who 
either are President or running 
for President about... 

A. My view is to leave it off the 
record. I don’t think that’s 
right. If there’s evidence that 
someone has betrayed the pub- 
lic trust, well, then ask him 
about it. But I just think there’s too much 
sleaze. | think you've gone too far in your 
profession. I think the magazines have 
gone too far. So I would leave it where I've 
said it. 


Q. So we have no business going after Clin- 
tonon this score, is that correct? 

A. That’s the way Id see it. And | said that 
before too. 


Q. Isn't that kind of conduct, even if it’s pri- 
vate and even if it’s pre-presidential, the ul- 
timate test of family values—whether you 
can be faithful to your wife? 

A. | think that’s a very good question, 
and the answer is that people’s lives are 
just destroyed by sleaze and it’s not 
worth the candle. I think for years there 
were better guidelines on that whole 
question of sleaziness. It's yellow jour- 
nalism, people waiting to jump on some- 








“Sununu made the statement in a speech to the 
Conservative Leadership Conference in Washington 
| on Nov. 9, 1990 





A WOLF IN ACCOUNTANT’S CLOTHING. 


The Nissan’ Pathfinder’ isnit the only car you can get for $299 a month on a 36-month lease. It is, 
however, the only car at that price that offers you four-wheel drive, rear anti-lock brakes, a V6 engine and 
Pathfinder’ level of luxury. And very possibly, the only one youd actually want to drive 
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THE NISSAN PATHFINDER 


For more information call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read the fine print And they always wear their seat belts. * Lease rate for SE-V6 as shown with optional equipment is $334.50 per 
month. Actual rate of $29900 for 36-month closed-end lease of a 1992 Pathfinder SE 4x4 5-speed. model #09752 through NMAC. Limited time offer available only chrough participating Nissan Dealers 
to qualified lessees. Subject to availabilicy: Rate based on M.S.R.P of $2303500 including freight and destination changes less dealer capital cost reduction of $1,37040 and non-refundable prepaid rental 
reduction of $1,50000 Actual capitalized cost of $20,514.60 includes a non-refundable acquisition fee of $350.00. Dealer participation may affect actual cost. Taxes, registration, utle, insurance, options 
and locally required equipment not included. Total of monthly payments $10,764.00. First month payment of 529900. a refundable security deposit equal co one months payment rounded to the next 
$2500 increment and the non-refundable prepaid rental reduction of $1,500.00, title, registration and license fees, and any applicable taxes required at consummation. Purchase option may be available 
at the end of the lease for a purchase price of $13.12995 plus applicable sales tax. Lessee pays for maintenance, repairs, and excessive wear and tear as disclosed in lease agreement Mileage charge of 
$0.15/mile for mileage over 15000 per year Lessee acquires no ownership rights in the lease vehicle if the option to purchase is no exercised by payment of the purchase price. Payments may be slightly 
higher in AR. CT. KY MO. NC. RI. TX. VA. WV Actual rate of $334.50 is based on MSR P of $25,210 and actual capitalized cost of $2268960. total of monthly payments $12042. first month 
payment of $334.50. purchase option price $14.36970. All other terms unchanged 
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thing—oh, well, | had to write this be- 
cause somebody else did. That's sick. 
And I don’t like it. 


Q. These rumors don't start with journal- 
ists. They may be spread by journalists. 
Marlin Fitzwater [the President's press sec- 
retary]: This [rumor about Bush] started 
with journalists, and it’s only been jour- 
nalists involved at every step. Not one 
person outside the world of journalism 
has had anything to do with this from 
start to finish. 

A. | don’t want to talk about it anymore. If 
you want to do the interview on some- 
thing else, fine, but that’s all I want to say 
about it. 


Q. You know that these specific rumors have 
had a basis in people who have had better 
reason to speculate than reporters—who 
were close to you in the past or still are, 
whether they had any evidence or anything 
like that. Isn't that true? 

a. I'm not going to say any more about this 
subject, I've told you. 


Q. Not on the family-values relationship? 

A. All the stuff [is] a sleazy lie, a sleazy lie. 
And for you to have to spend 10 minutes 
talking about this and perpetuating some- 
thing that's a lie, one way or another, I 
don't like it. You can ask the question, but 
I'm not going to answer it. 


Q. /f you catch anybody working for you 
raising those same issues about your oppo- 
nent, how will you deal with that? 

A. I've told them not to do it, and I would 
hope nobody would do it. 


Q. Will you fire someone who does it? 

A. Yes, | think I would. I’m ashamed—do 
you guys feel comfortable asking these 
questions? 


Q. We did not ask one personal question of 
you. We are asking whether it is ever appro- 
priate to raise these things. 

A. Why didn’t you want my view on it a few 
weeks ago? Why didn’t you want my view 
on it a few years ago? 


Q. A lot of your predecessors have had these 
“problems,” and it didn't seem to impact at 
allon their public performance. 

A. You ought to put the emphasis on the 
public trust. How one conducts oneself. 


Q. Moving to foreign policy: When you lie 
awake al night thinking about the crises 

that have perhaps not yet occurred in this 
new world order, what worries you most? 

A. Unpredictability. You can't see very 
clearly where everything's going to come 
out. You see great problems, economic 
problems in the former Soviet Union, and 
you see ancient ethnic rivalries impacting 
over all that. | worry about the Middle East 
still, though I'm very pleased with the 
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great progress that’s been made. But you 
have some very bad actors, Saddam Hus- 
sein being one. 

I worry about some terrorist act or 
proliferation, But all those worries are 
more than offset by the progress that’s 
been made. I mean, it’s dramatic prog- 
ress, with democracy in this hemi- 
sphere, ancient enemies talking peace 
in the Middle East, the fall of the Soviet 
Union, the unification of Germany. | 
really believe that what’s happening in 
nuclear disarmament is worth a little 
more time than the sleaze questions. 


Q. Do you think democracy is going to make 
it in Russia? 

A. Yes, I do. I think once unleashed, it’s go- 
ing to be hard to put that genie back in the 
bottle. They've got some real rough prob- 
lems in Russia. Yeltsin is a determined 
man, and there may be bumps in the road, 
but I think they're going to make it. 


Q. Al the U.N. yesterday they were talking 
about the possibility of establishing some 


“Ifyou conduct 
yourselfin such a way as 
to cause diminution of 
this office on a character 
question, yes, that 
should be fair game.” 


protective zone for Shi'ites in Iraq. Is this 
the beginning of something the new world 
order has to take seriously now that Ameri- 
ca is the sole remaining superpower—the 
idea of intervening in the internal affairs of 
astate because of the way its rulers treat its 
people? 

A. If we're successful in seeing that Iraq 
lives up to this resolution in its entirety, 
then I think it decreases the likelihood of 
other rulers doing things that would be 
condemned by the international commu- 
nity and where they would find them- 
selves compelled to cease and desist. That 
doesn’t mean that every uprising or every 
manifestation of discontent inside a coun- 
try is going to be subjected to United Na- 
tions action. 


Q. J guess you were involved, or somebody in 
the campaign was involved, in excising the 
word “mistake” from the Republican plat- 


form’s reference to the 1990 budget compro- 


mise—and yet that's what you called it. 
Why not continue saying it was a mistake? 


A. Well, my personal view is that the 
agreement, which did accomplish some 
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good things, was a mistake, and I've said 
so. But I'm not familiar with what's going 
to be in the platform. 


Q. Was it an economic mistake or a political 

mistake? 

A. Probably both. Because the pluses did 
not outweigh the minuses on the economic 
side—the pluses being caps on discretion- 
ary spending. And when you look back, 
the hope that this would have a stimula- 
tory effect on the economy did not materi- 
alize. That’s an economic argument. 


Q. So should those tax increases be 
repealed? 

A. think you've got to look very carefully 
at where you go from here. I'll be making 
some proposals regarding the economy 
that I’m not going to discuss now that | 
think will take care of it. 


Q. Mr. President, why don't you just send a 
balanced budget to Congress? 

A. We have, four years in a row. You mean, 
over one year? 


Q. Yes. 
A. It's impossible. The deficit is so big you 
can’t do it in one year, And anyone who 
says you can is setting up a formula for di- 
saster and destruction. It just can’t be 
done. 


Q. Can you do anything meaningful without 
getting into Social Security in a serious 
way? 

A. You can do it by getting into mandatory 
spending other than Social Security. 


Q. Well, why should [Treasury Secretary] 
Nick Brady, for example, or David Rockefel- 
ler get the same retirement benefits Marlin 
Fitzwater gets? 


A. We're not talking about substantial 
sums of money on that, and you redefine 
the program if you start means-testing it. 


Q. Do you worry about losing? 

A. No. Because I’m going to win. Nobody be- 
lieves that, but it’s the truth. I'm very con- 
fident I’m going to win, not overconfident. 
And the reason is | think what I’ve done 
and what I want to do for this country will 
prevail. And I think also I've demonstrated 
I can make tough decisions. And the peo- 
pleare going to say, Who do you trust todo 
those things? That's why I have this rather 
quiet confidence in the face of some of the 
darndest criticism I've ever seen. 

The other thing I decided not to do is 
wring my hands about this being the lone- 
liest job in the world. I've not done that, 
and I don't plan to start now. 

I think I've upheld the honor of this 
office. We've had a good, clean Ad- 
ministration. Our ethical standards are 
high. Also, I've learned I can take the heat. 
It goes back to what your mother taught 
you: Do your best, try your hardest. & 
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Reading Between 
The Lines 


BUSHED, IN CONTENT IF NOT IN TONE, THAT SINGLE 
word best describes the President's performance during 
his interview with Time last Wednesday morning. As 
the polls regularly probe the magnitude of his problem, 
the President demonstrated again that the problem is 
he. Seated behind a bare desk in the Oval Office, Bush 
appeared tense and frosty. A combative, feisty session 
was telegraphed, but the President seemed intellectual- 
ly spent. Especially during a high-stakes election cam- 
paign, a politician on top of his game pursues his own 
agenda. Old grudges are stowed. Interviews are per- 
ceived as opportunities. A case is made as inconvenient 
questions are ignored. Ask about marital infidelity, for 
example, and one expects to 
hear “I’m glad you asked 
about adultery. It reminds 
me of my health-care propos- 
als.” From Bush, though, it 
was mostly familiar stuff: a 
dose of Congress bashing and 
a litany of old bromides, plati- 
tudes and topic sentences de- 
void of the specificity that un- 
dergirds Bill Clinton's appeal. 

I have known George 
Bush for 15 years. He is 
smart and sharp, a quick 
study. I have seen him dazzle 
by sheer force of intellect. 
But not last week. He spoke 
coherently, but a close read 
of his comments considered 


gests too little defense and 

only a halfhearted offense. At the end of our session the 
President invoked his mother’s advice: “Do your best, 
try your hardest.” Sadly—and inexplicably, since there 
is much he can legitimately trumpet—for 40 minutes 
Bush did neither. 

The President explained his political misfortunes 
with a two-word answer: “The economy.” Missing were 
Bush's now standard insistence that “we're poised for an 
outstanding recovery” and his usual slam at the media 
for focusing on “only bad news.” The diagnosis was hon- 
est, but once again there was no prescription. “I think 
you've got to look very carefully at where you go from 
here,” said Bush. “I'll be making some proposals regard- 
ing the economy that I’m not going to discuss now that I 
think will take care of it.” The last time the President told 
the nation to “stay tuned” was last fall. In the midst of 
Pat Buchanan's G.o.P. primary challenge, Bush's aides 
promised “new approaches” in his State of the Union 
address. The country waited and then yawned. Little 
new was offered. Another yawn this fall will send the 
President to retirement. If he really has “new ap- 








: Explaining his woes with a terse answer, “the 
alongside his record sug- economy,” Bush seemed intellectually spent 





With a glance at a note card, Bush hit the need to 


| compete globally and once again identified education 


and safe streets as requisites. But once again, no specif- 
ics of note. In fact, a brief discussion of drug policy il- 
lustrated the President's casual attitude toward do- 
mestic issues and the degree to which politics drives 
policy. During the 1988 campaign, hardly a day passed 
without Bush decrying the evils of drugs. He knew how 
to end “this scourge,” he said repeatedly; he'd learned 
“a lot” about the problem at the cia and as the head of 
President Reagan’s drug-policy task force. What exact- 
ly he had learned he reiterated after only five days in 
office: “The elimination of drugs is going . . . to be suc- 
cessful only if our education is successful. The answer 
to the problem lies more on solving the demand side of 
the equation than it does on the supply side—on inter- 
diction or sealing the borders.” 

But Bush's spending priorities have told a differ- 
ent tale. The polls said Americans favored get-tough 
measures, and Bush has followed the polls. Funding 
for the “war against drugs” 
has doubled, but law en- 
forcement has received 
more than two-thirds of the 
$12 billion spent so far. “In 
the second term we ought to 
[emphasize] the demand 
side,” the President told 
Time—without a hint of em- 
barrassment for having 
strayed from the course he 
knew to be right all along. 

When the _ colloquy 
turned to sex, Bush seemed 
emphatic: A candidate's pri- 
vate life should be left unex- 
plored—unless bad behavior 
is flaunted or the public 
trust is betrayed, concepts 
the President left teasingly 
undefined. Good family val- 
ues rule out infidelity, but Bush sensed a quagmire 
(which is how one reads this President when he says, 
“That's a very good question’). Politicians can be “de- 
stroyed” by inquiries into their private lives, he said 
finally; the rummaging isn’t “worth the candle.’ He 
gave Bill Clinton a pass, agreeing that questions about 
his opponent’s marriage should be avoided. He said he 
would fire those on his staff who spoke of Clinton’s 
private troubles. But since Barbara Bush did just that 
the next day (Clinton “never denied having a fling, did 
he?" she said), one wonders if the President must now 
fire his wife. 

The government and the re-election campaign of 
the man who heads it are under new management. As 
de facto deputy President, Jim Baker can do much, but 
only Bush can finally convince voters that “four more 
years” will change their lives for the better. This 
week's Republican Convention will help; good shows 
always do. But unless the President conveys new ener- 
gy and contrives some new plans, he may as well take 
the fall off and retool his old campaign slogan to read 
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proaches” up his sleeve, they had better be compelling. | “Ready on Day One to Be a Great Ex-President.” wl 
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THE BEST 
DAYS OF 
THEIR WIVES 


Though still the adoring spouse, Barbara Bush speaks her 
mind on abortion, thus joining Marilyn Quayle in sharing 
the spotlight—and the microphone—with their husbands 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 








HE MORNING AFTER THE NEW 
York Post published charges 
that George Bush had an extra- 
marital affair, Noelle Bush, 15, 
asked her grandmother what 
all the fuss was about. As the 
two sat by the White House pool Wednes- 
day morning, Barbara Bush explained that 
the newspapers were reporting that 
Noelle’s grandfather allegedly had a fling 
with a former staff member eight years 
earlier. “Come on, Ganny,” said the girl. 
“That’s what they're saying,” Mrs. Bush 
replied. When Noelle broke into giggles, 
the First Lady upbraided her in mock hor- 
ror. “That's sort of insulting to your 
grandfather.” Replied Noelle: “That is so 
funny.” Recounting the exchange a few 
hours later, the First Lady concluded, 
“Well, I guess he looks ancient to her.” 
Score one more for Barbara Bush, 
master of the self-deprecating gesture— 
particularly in the midst of a crisis that 
might cause other political spouses to lose 
their sangfroid. In the course of two days, 
her husband faced accusations of adul- 
tery, backpedaled on abortion and over- 
hauled his political team. Mrs. Bush 
leaped into the fray herself, staking out a 
position on abortion well to the Presi- 
dent's left, criticizing a top Bush aide in 


public, and then getting in a lick or two of 


her own at Bill Clinton. “I'm feisty as the 
dickens,” she said in an interview with 
newsmagazine correspondents. 

In a year when both parties are trying 
to appeal to disenchanted voters, Republi- 
can officials are hoping that Barbara 
Bush—who is roughly twice as popular as 
her husband—can bring back many of the 


Playing with a child at a homeless center 
in Washington 
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| disaffected when she speaks in Houston 


this week. Convention planners say they 
are counting on Mrs. Bush’s 10-minute re- 
marks—and a five-minute talk by Marilyn 
Quayle—to be nearly as appealing to fe- 
male voters as her husband's much longer 
make-or-break address. “We sometimes 
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fantasize,” said a campaign official, “what 
it would be like to have Barbara and Mari- 
lyn on the ticket.” 

Ever since the Clarence Thomas hear- 
ings last fall, the Republican Party has 
been struggling to overcome the percep- 
tion that its regard for women is only a 
notch or two higher than that of the Navy's 
Tailhook Association. The hearings galva- 
nized a long-struggling movement to put 
more women into the House and Senate, 
and Democrats have rushed to showcase a 
sizable ballot of women candidates. But 
the G.o.p. is woefully short on female office 
seekers, which is one reason why it is call- 
ing on Mrs. Bush and Mrs. Quayle to take 
high-profile convention roles for the first 
time. In addition, the two women can play 
the party's family-values card in a way 
their husbands cannot. 

By an ironic quirk of timing, Mrs. Bush 
was preparing her speech when the latest 
round of adultery stories erupted. But she 
was bearing up proudly in an interview 
the next day. “You know, we're talking 
about people’s lives,” she said. “It’s really 
not a very nice thing. I should quickly tell 
you that the fact this comes up every four 
years is not an enormous surprise to me, 
but it’s a disappointing one . . . | know it’s 
a lie, so it doesn’t bother me. But it bothers 
me that we've come to this.” 


BUSH 









Campaign officials hope the popular 
First Lady can help bring disaffected women 
back under the Republican tent 
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Asked to explain more fully her hus- 
band’s relationship with Jennifer Fitzger- 
ald, a former appointments assistant who 
now serves as deputy chief of protocol at 
the State Department, Mrs. Bush de- 
scribed it as “employer-employee.” Says 
Mrs. Bush: “She's a good friend of mine. I 
mean, it’s so ugly, the whole thing. And 
it’s been very deceitful and harmful and 
ugly. I haven't seen Jennifer, but my heart 
goes out to her. This is just mean.” She 
said the two had not spoken because Fitz- 
gerald was out of the country. 

Mrs. Bush then dropped a bombshell of 
her own. The decision to have an abortion, 
she said, is a “personal choice, personal 
thing.” The day before, the President had 
said he would support a granddaughter 
who decided to terminate a pregnancy—al- 
though his own party is trying to outlaw 
the procedure unless the mother’s life is 
endangered. Mrs. Bush went well beyond 
that, saying all discussion of abortion 
should be removed from the political are- 
na. “The personal things should be left out 
of, in my opinion, out of platforms at con- 
ventions ... You can argue yourself blue 
in the face, and you're not going to change 
each other’s minds. It's a waste of your 
time and my time.” 

Mrs. Bush had been suspected of har- 
boring pro-choice views for years, but she 
never before said it publicly to avoid un- 
necessary skirmishes with the Republican 
Party’s conservative wing. Coming the day 
after the Fitzgerald boomlet, the pro- 
nouncement'’s timing was curious and set 
off a round of political speculation. Some 
thought the abortion comment was an at- 
tempt to change the subject from the infi- 
delity flap. Others believed that G.o.p. cam- 
paign officials were attempting to have it 
both ways by having Mrs. Bush woo inde- 
pendent and Republican women who find 
the party’s pro-life platform unrealistic. 

Whatever the motivation, Mrs. Bush's 
remarks put her at odds with Marilyn 
Quayle. The Vice President's wife last 
month contradicted her husband's public 
comments by insisting that if their 13- 
year-old daughter ever became pregnant 
out of wedlock, she would “carry the baby 
to term.” Mrs. Bush had little use for this 
inflexible logic. Said she: “You can’t pin a 
child down and say, ‘You can't have an 
abortion; that's against the law.’ ” But the 
First Lady quickly added that any differ- 
ences between the two women were a 
measure of the G.o.p.’s diversity. “[Mari- 
lyn] does it differently. That’s what's big 
about our party.” 

In fact, Mrs. Quayle differs from the 
President’s wife in many ways. While the 
First Lady’s image is cuddly and grand- 
motherly, Marilyn Quayle can seem hard, 
intolerant and combative. “I'm a great 
devil’s advocate,” she explained in an in- 
terview with Time. “I can pierce holes 
through anything.” Convention organiz- 
ers will try to turn her tough-as-nails rep- 


The Vice President’s wife can seem intolerant 
and combative, but convention planners hope to 
turn her tough reputation into an asset 





utation into a political asset. Her midweek 
address on health care and education will 
mark the first time a Vice President's wife 
has ever given an actual convention 
speech. “The idea,” said a planner, “is to 
show women voters that you can be a Re- 
publican and not just wear Talbots and 
pearls and join the Junior League.” 

Ever since a Washington Post series on 
her husband last winter depicted her as a 
power-mad spouse who once kicked to 
shreds a framed picture of her husband 
playing golf, Mrs. Quayle has been trying 
to soften her Cruella De Vil image. She is 
cooler in interviews and slower to anger. 
She proudly announces that she saves 
money by shopping monthly at the Price 
Club and that her kids come home and eat 
tuna “right out of the can.” Normally care- 
ful to shield her children from public scru- 
tiny, she now admits the abortion gaffe 
was unfortunate and “embarrassing” to 
her daughter Corinne. “We have reared 
our daughter so this would have to be a hy- 
pothetical situation,” said Mrs. Quayle. 
But, she added, the girl “was not pleased.” 

But Corinne’s mother has her indepen- 
dent streak as well. She takes issue, for ex- 
ample, with the President’s wish that phi- 
landering charges have no part in a 
political campaign. ““That’s all part of the 
character issues,” she insisted. “And any- 
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Relaxing on the lawn of the family’s 
official residence with her dog Chili 


one who is going to be President—you do 
look at the character of the person. That's 
what makes a person whole.”” Such re- 
marks led a party official to quip, “She’s 
our answer to Hillary.” 

The our-wife-can-top-your-wile game 
can be carried too far. No sooner had Bush 
been accused of infidelity than G.o.p. chair- 
man Rich Bond attacked Mrs. Clinton for 
likening marriage to slavery—a gross dis- 
tortion of an educational review article 
she wrote in 1973. But Mrs. Bush, as if she 
were waging a one-woman campaign to 
court the political middle, publicly chas- 
tised Bond for his remarks. “I didn’t like 
it,” she said. “She's not running for of- 
fice.” Mrs. Bush added, “I know a lot of 
wonderful men married to pills, and | 
know a lot of pills married to wonderful 
women. So one shouldn't judge that way.” 

But it is bound to happen. In an era of 
sound bites and short attention spans, 
when complex issues like deficit reduction 
and health care often seem too difficult to 
understand, many voters will simply 
choose the candidate who best fits their 
“values.” And one way to judge a man’s 
values is to look at the woman he married. 

—wWith reporting by Ann Blackman/Washington 
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ROT 


ON THE 


RIGHT 


By LAURENCE |. BARRETT HOUSTON 





UDGING BY THE DOCTRINAIRE 

platform going before the Republi- 

can Convention this week, the 

conservative coalition that Ronald 

Reagan constructed 12 years ago 
seems as robust as ever. Just below the 
surface, however, the right wing suffers a 
mid-life crisis that threatens its future—as 
well as the party's. The movement lacks 
an inspirational leader, a unifying cause 
and an external enemy big enough to out- 
weigh its internal divisions. 

A symptom of the malady: Pat Buchan- 
an, who assaulted Bush from the right in 
the early primaries, is searching for a new 
label to replace “conservative.” His sister 
and campaign manager, Bay Buchanan, 
explains, “We need something broader 
and more relevant. The movement was de- 
fined by what no longer exists, the cold 


war, and still uses a vocabulary now out of 


date.” The fact that Bush gets diminishing 
credit for the U.S. victory in the cold war 
during his watch is a larger sign of rot on 
the right. “There's an amazing discon- 
nect,” says one of Bush's top campaign ad- 
visers, “between the President and con- 
servative leaders. They can't forget that he 
didn’t come out of their movement the 
way Reagan did.” Nor does Bush get much 
respect for his vigorous pandering to 
right-wing concerns. 

Reagan's great trick in 1980 was to 
unite the three main sects of “wingers”: 
the better-dead-than-Red faction, whose 
main concern was fighting communism; 
the religious right, interested in moral is- 
sues such as abortion; and fiscal rebels for 
whom the great demons were high taxes 
and government regulation. Bush's cold- 
warrior credentials served as a visa when 
he crossed from the Establishment faction 








into Reagan country in 1980, but the fall of 


the Soviet Union has shattered the right’s 
consensus on foreign policy. Bush admires 
pragmatic power-balance diplomacy of the 
Kissinger school. Others favor more cru- 
sading zeal, while still others want to cur- 
tail overseas involvement. 

Buchanan's brand of neo-isolationism 
appealed to only a minority of voters dur- 
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G.O.P. conservatives 
win a rhetorical victory, 
but deprived of 
Reagan’s leadership 
and the Soviet enemy, 
their fractious 
movement is in 
disarray. Some look 
beyond Bush for a 

new champion. 


ing the primaries. Still, those who sup- 
ported Buchanan's message managed to 
get his “America First’ motto into the 
platform’s final draft. Though proposals to 
phase out foreign aid and to castigate the 
Administration for granting China most- 
favored-nation status were voted down, 
the Buchanan camp did win a provision fa- 
voring tougher measures against illegal 
immigration from Mexico. The new plank 
supported placing “structures” along the 
border, a variation of Buchanan's idea of 
building frontier fences. ‘““That’s wacko,” 
remarked Congressman Vin Weber of 
Minnesota, a conservative whose main 
concern is fiscal policy. 

Weber belongs to the faction that has 


While Pat Buchanan 
searches for anew 
label for the 
movement in the 
post-cold war era, 
Vin Weber calls for 
areturn to the 
basics of supply- 
side Reaganomics 
to promote growth 
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been pressing Bush to promote a bolder 
economic-growth program. After fencing 
over nuances with White House agents su- 
pervising the platform, the Weber group 
won a few concessions. One called for the 
“ultimate” repeal of the tax increases im- 
posed in the 1990 deficit-reduction deal 
between Bush and Capitol Hill. That Bush 
went along with the compromise still ran- 
kles many conservatives, though others 
feel that the deficit would be even worse 
without it. Weber, who is quitting Con- 
gress, mourns the loss of fervor for Rea- 
ganomics, “It’s discouraging,” he says, 
“how little supply-side sentiment is left 
among elected Republicans.” 

Even more discouraging to Republi- 
cans of varying hues is Bush's surrender 
to the religious right on issues such as 
abortion, gay rights and pornography. 
Pro-choice advocates seeking even token 
concessions came away empty-handed. 
But they did get some support from yester- 
year’s conservative icon Barry Goldwater. 
The former Senator sent a letter from Ari- 
zona warning that the “convention will go 
down in shambles, as will the election,” if 
the party clings to its adamant stand 
against abortion. Because Bush’s most sol- 
id constituency now is the religious right, 
he cannot risk alienating it. Yet one of 
Bush’s advisers concedes privately that 
“the social issues really aren’t at the top of 
the President’s agenda. What they do is let 
us provide contrast with Clinton.” 

Abortion is too narrow a cause to rally 
the old Reagan coalition. “It stands out 
now,” says conservative analyst Burton 
Pines, “because there is so little else to galva- 
nize the right. But it’s really marginal.” 
Pines is one of many ideologues who are cool 
to Bush—“We'll vote for him holding our 
noses,” he says—and wonder where the next 
Reagan will come from. One subject of co- 
vert conversation in Houston is whether the 
conservative cause would be better served 
by a Bush victory or defeat this year. Anoth- 
er is which personality has the best chance 
of uniting the sects for the next election. 

Dan Quayle appeals strongly to the 
social-agenda crowd, but has such heavy 
liabilities elsewhere that he could survive 
only if a second Bush term proved highly 
successful. Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Secretary Jack Kemp, the optimistic 
supply-side advocate, draws the economic 
boomers and is politically correct on social 
issues. Texas Senator Phil Gramm has a 
strong regional base and conservative fiscal 
credentials but may suffer from the percep- 
tion that he has cuddled up too snugly with 
the party establishment. James Baker is 
even more alien to the wingers than Bush. 
Baker would have a shot at the 1996 nomi- 
nation only if parts of the right wing got so 
disgusted with the G.o.p. that they bolted to 
form a new party. Given the fractious mood, 
and the strong appeal of Ross Perot’s abort- 
ed candidacy, that old idea could become re- 
ality after 1992. a 
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NO GLITZ, 
NO GLAMOUR 


Armed with little but airtime, C-SPAN hopes to show 
Dan Rather a thing or two about election coverage 


By NANCY TRAVER WASHINGTON 





T THE WASHINGTON HEADQUAR- 
ters of the Cable-Satellite Public 
Affairs Network, better known as 
C-SPAN, it is 3 p.m.—time for the 
daily news meeting. The network's editors 
are preparing for their version of the 
Olympics: gavel-to-gavel coverage of this 
week’s Republican Convention. As they 
pore over the programming possibilities, 
senior producer Sarah Trahern reaches 
for her pencil and enthusiastically under- 
lines one passage: a 90-minute call-in 
show on George Bush's regulatory policy. 
Eyes light up. Heads nod in agreement. 
While the major networks will air only 
snippets of speeches and endless pontifi- 
cation by commentators, c-sPan will offer 
blanket coverage of the G.o.p. convention 
to 57 million cable households. As channel 
grazers zap around the dial, they will find 
ABC, NBC and css dominated by sweeping 
shots of the Astrodome, swirling graphics 
and fast-paced music. Then they will hit 


the no-frills look of c-span, whose idea of a 
visual is a newspaper headline held aloft 
and whose coverage will focus mainly on 
the convention speakers, head on and 
close up. 

“Everybody gets to see everything 
from start to finish,” says Brian Lamb, 
c-spAn’s founder, chairman and frequent 
host. ‘We've cut out the middlemen so 
that people can get the facts, then make up 
their own minds.” With a convention bud- 
get of only $300,000—the Big Three are ex- 
pected to spend many times that—c-span 
is gearing up to give viewers more for less: 
with only 65 staffers in Houston, com- 
pared with 200 for the major networks, 
the cable outlet will offer 125 hours of un- 
interrupted broadcasting; the goliaths are 
limiting prime-time coverage to one hour 
on some nights. And for those who missed 
the coverage, highlights will be replayed 
this weekend. 

One of c-span’s mandates is to show de- 
mocracy at work, which means that view- 
ers are sometimes treated to programming 
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Brian Lamb in his Washington studio: no 
ads, no commentary, just the facts 


that is about as interesting as watching 
bonsai grow. Much of what c-span telecasts 
during the year consists of hearings on the 
federal budget or telecommunications poli- 
cy. On the other hand, when a subject is hot 
(last week's mia hearings starring Ross 
Perot) or when no other network is paying 
much attention (the early days of this 
year’s primary season), then the viewer 
knows no one is going to cover the event as 
thoroughly as c-sPan. 

Overseeing the network is the mild- 
mannered Lamb, a native of Indiana who 
came to Washington in 1966 and held a 
series of staff jobs in Congress, the John- 
son Administration and the Pentagon. It 
was his resentment of the slick TV news 
packagers that spawned the idea for a no- 
nonsense, just-the-facts network. While 
working as Washington bureau chief for 
a trade journal called Cablevision in 1977, 
he went before a group of cable-industry 
executives and made a pitch for a non- 
profit channel that would cover Congress. 
Within two years, c-span was on the air 
with a budget of $400,000 and four em- 
ployees. The station operated out of one 
room of an apartment house in Virginia. 
“Things were so tight around here that 
when you needed an extension cord, you 
brought one from home,” recalls c-spANn 
vice president Brian Lockman. 

The network grew gradually, adding a 
second channel to cover the Senate in 
1986, and moved into a comfortable suite 
of offices with a view of the Capitol. 
C-SPAN'S current $18 million budget is 
funded by the cable companies that offer 
it as part of their package. Lamb proudly 
points out that the station runs no com- 
mercials, receives no federal or state sub- 
sidies and has no corporate underwriters. 

Lamb leads an ascetic life-style, shar- 
ing a townhouse in Arlington, Virginia, 
with his girlfriend Holly Hassett, a lobby- 
ist for Hershey Foods. He’s in bed by 9:30 
and rises around 4:45 a.m. to begin plow- 
ing through the nine newspapers he reads 
every day. His Buddha-like serenity gives 
way to anger only when he speaks of the 
“television tyranny” of East Coast élites. 
Lamb decided when he first came to 
Washington that he didn’t want someone 
like Walter Cronkite or David Brinkley 
shaping information for him 

Though c-span does not use a rating 
service, and never knows for sure how 
many people are watching, Lamb receives 
hundreds of letters a week (Ronald Reagan 
and Frank Zappa are fans), and viewers 
jam the phone lines on the call-in shows. 
“This election, people want to ask their 
own questions and not have a bunch of talk- 
ing heads making decisions for them,” says 
Lamb. Those who disagree with Lamb 
know where to reach him—as long as they 
don’t mind talking on the air. rt 
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WARRIOR FORT 


In an excerpt from their new book, 
TIME’s White House correspondents 


depict George Bush as a deeply 
practical man who decided that what 





he most wanted to do in his first term 





was win a second term 











By MICHAEL DUFFY and DAN GOODGAME 


OME OBVIOUS QUESTIONS AWAITED GEORGE BUSH ON 
Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1988, his first day as President- 
elect of the United States of America. 

What were his plans? Would he move quickly to 
make good on his vows to clean up the nation’s skies, 
fully fund Head Start and broaden opportunities for 

disabled Americans? How would he persuade lawmakers to go 
along with such proposals after a campaign of ugly attacks on 
Democrats and considerable Congress bashing? How would 
Bush's kinder and gentler promises mesh with his oaths to halt 
regulatory red tape, rein in the Federal Government and reduce 
the deficit? How would Bush do all that and still uphold his “no 
new taxes” pledge? 

Appearing before reporters that morning, Bush was asked 
to describe his mandate. He replied, “Well, | don’t know wheth- 
er I want to use the word mandate ... I would simply say the 
people have spoken, the verdict was clear, and therefore I will 
take what | think the prime issues of the campaign were and 
work constructively with Congress to attain the will of the 
people.” 

Bush was forecasting a great deal when he eschewed the 
word mandate. His campaign had been a bewildering fugue of 
mixed messages designed to hold together an unlikely coalition 
of mainstream Republicans, activist conservatives, Reagan 
Democrats and independent suburbanites. Bush won with a co- 
alition whose demands were so contradictory that it would 
prove almost impossible to govern. But then a mandate had nev- 
er been Bush's objective. Getting elected was. He had assembled 
a coalition not to govern, but simply to acquire the 270 electoral 
votes he needed to win the presidency 

It was only a matter of weeks after Bush's Inauguration that 
his aimless style began to worry many of his aides. Bush, they 
complained, was flitting around from St. Louis to South Korea 
to South Carolina without communicating a clear sense of his 
priorities to the country or even to his staff. Only six weeks into 
his term, Bush felt obliged to call a press conference to deny that 
his Administration suffered from “drift.” 

In fact, Bush did have a strategy, and John Sununu, his 
chief of staff, revealed its essence during a fractious staff ses- 
sion in his big corner office on the evening of March 6, 1989. 
That meeting, unusual amid the informal, walk-in-anytime at- 
mosphere of the Bush White House, was called at the urging of 


From Marching in Place: The Status Quo Presidency of George 
Bush by Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame, published by Simon & 
Schuster. © 1992 by Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame. 
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a group of senior officials, who for weeks had been telling one 
another, in whispered asides and computer-mail messages, 
that the President was being badly served by his scattershot 
planning. 

Several senior aides recommended that the White House 
agree on a set of legislative priorities and political messages 
and pursue them single-mindedly over the next several 
months: coordinating Bush's travel, speeches, meetings and— 
especially—TV news coverage, in a theme-of-the-week, line-of- 
the-day routine. Hearing this, Sununu erupted, “No! No! Gov- 
ernment doesn't work that way!” What he meant was that 
George Bush wouldn't work that way. Weekly themes, Su- 
nunu insisted, were “too confining, too cumbersome” to suit 
Bush's peripatetic personality or the political constraints that 
he had inherited. Bush, unlike Ronald Reagan, did not have a 
Republican-controlled Senate, effective control of the House or 
a clear mandate from the voters to accomplish any specific, 
big-ticket reforms. 

Sununu then provided his aides what they needed: nota set 
of domestic priorities so much as a political strategy and a way 
of understanding what Bush was up to. What was the single, 
overriding goal of the Bush Administration? Su- 
nunu’s answer: a “successful presidency” that 
would bring re-election in 1992. Next question: 
How can the Bush Administration best ensure that 
conservatism, the voters judge it a success? The answer: by put- 
which seeks to ting together a solid record of accomplishment on 
impose no new which to campaign in 1992; a checklist of bills 
vision of society passed that major constituencies would applaud, 
but rather to of bills vetoed that other constituencies—particu- 
defend the larly conservatives—had despised; and a tally of 
status quo and Bs . teal . 
avold mistekes. presidential actions taken, crises handled, oppor- 
tunities seized. Sununu referred to this presiden- 
tial platform in the making as “talking points.” 

Here, finally, was “the vision thing’: the image Bush saw 
when he imagined a better future for America was .. . himself 
in the Oval Office through January 1997! Silly as it might 
sound, this revelation proved useful as “an organizing princi- 
ple,” in the recollection of one senior official present at the 
meeting, and “gave us a quiet, internal coherence” that had 
been missing until then. Bill Kristol, the chief of staff to Vice 
President Dan Quayle, later explained that Sununu “had us 
think of the record that we'd like the President to run on in 
1992 and work backward from there.” 

This approach offered another advantage, which Sununu 
described as “tactical flexibility’—a nimbleness, unencum- 
bered by sticky specific goals or principles, that would allow 
Bush to quickly seize political opportunities as they arose. Dur- 
ing the 1988 campaign, Bush committed himself to as few spe- 
cific policies as possible, believing that such undertakings 
would confine him after the election. After Bush took office, his 
reluctance to commit himself only grew stronger and gained an 
additional rationale: laying out to the public a clearly defined 
agenda would make it more difficult for Bush to shift his atten- 
tion to unexpected crises and opportunities, at home and 
abroad, that offered bigger political payoffs. Budget Director 
Richard Darman made this point to his colleagues at the March 
6 meeting, in words that nicely prefigured the entire term: “Re- 
member, much of how a President is going to be evaluated is 
how he handles surprises, not necessarily how he handles his 
own agenda.” 
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BUSH THE REGULAR JOE 


Americans sensed that they had elected a different sort of Presi- 
dent when George Bush let it slip that he showered with his dog. 
This was something new: an emperor who admitted that he (at 
least for a few minutes every morning) had no clothes. The dis- 
closure was not as startling as it might have been. Bush, Ameri- 
ca knew, or would soon learn, owned a bowling ball. He hated 
broccoli. He had trouble finishing his sentences. He had a fancy 
estate at Kennebunkport, Maine, which had been in his family 
for generations, but he ran errands to town and invited just 
about everyone to lunch. He preferred country to classical mu- 
sic. The anecdotes about Bush's “normal” habits tumbled forth 
from White House staffers like so many talking points. The 
message was obvious: the President is a regular Joe. “This is 
the first normal guy to hold this office in 25 years,” a senior offi- 
cial said. 

Some of those habits were not quite as advertised. During 
the 1988 campaign, Bush injected more of a Texas twang into 
his voice. “Fair” became a two-syllable word, He no longer 
intended an action; he was “fixin’ to” do it. Bush did not excise 
all fancy words from his 
vocabulary, but he did spell them 
out syllable by syllable, as if 
reading them for the first time. 
Even “ed-jew-cay-shun”’ got this 
aw, shucks treatment. He had 
his picture taken throwing 
horseshoes rather than playing 
golf or tennis. Campaign officials 
discouraged photos of the Bush 
spread in Kennebunkport. The 
owner of an expensive speedboat 
and an avid angler for the exotic 
bonefish of the Florida Keys, 
Bush now emphasized his love of 
fishing for the humble large- 
mouth bass and attended the 
Bass Masters exhibition in Ala- 
bama. He also let it be known 
that he liked to unwind with a 
beer (domestic, of course) and a 
big bag of pork rinds. 

As soon as he was elected, 
Bush dropped most of his work- 
ing-class affectations. It turned 
out that his favorite snack was 
not pork rinds but popcorn, and beer gave way to vodka marti- 
nis (on the rocks with lots of olives) and white wine. Bush once 
again strapped his watch to a striped-cloth band that had been 
banished during the campaign as too preppy. He similarly re- 
sumed wearing shirts with white collar and cuffs over striped 
or pastel-colored bodies: “what Roger calls my ‘élitist shirts,’ 
Bush joked in a reference to his savvy campaign adman and im- 
age adviser, Roger Ailes. 

Bush's eight years at Reagan’s side taught him a great deal 
about how to be President and about how no/ to be President. He 
learned that a well-liked Commander in Chief, which Reagan 
was for most of his two terms, would be forgiven many a politi- 
cal gaffe or unpopular policy initiative. Bush also learned that a 
President who promised too much, who raised expectations for 
sweeping change, would, like Reagan, in the end be seen to fall 
short of the mark. So Bush set out to endear himself to the 
American public while at the same time working to lower its ex- 
pectations both of him and of his presidency. 

To the task, Bush brought something special: an ironic, self- 
mocking approach to the job. He went through the motions of 
being President that tradition dictated, but often with his 
tongue planted in his cheek. He once gathered his advisers in 
the Oval Office, placed a crystal ball on his desk and widened his 
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eyes over the orb as a photographer snapped the picture with a 
Polaroid. (An aide later forwarded the snap to a reporter, say- 
ing, “The President wanted you to know how he really makes 
decisions.”’) 

Film actress Melanie Griffith recalls standing on the road 
outside her home in Aspen, Colorado, and watching the Presi- 
dent’s motorcade go by one day in August 1990. In fact, it wasn’t 
just any day; it was Aug. 2, 1990—the day after Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait. But Bush, seeing Griffith, stopped his car, acti- 
vated the special speaker in the rear of his limousine—Bush 
calls this device “Mr. Microphone”—and barked at Griffith's 
one-year-old daughter, “What's the matter, Dakota? Never seen 
a talking car before?” Bush invited Dana Carvey, whose Salur- 
day Night Live imitations of the President were frighteningly 
convincing, to the White House. There, during a 15-minute Oval 
Office chat, Bush and Carvey stood in front of the fireplace and 
talked simultaneously at each other, one being Bush, the other 
doing Bush. When Carvey began chopping the air with one hand 
and talking about “Daaaan Quaaaayle—getting stronger, learn- 
ing ev-er-y daaay,” Bush doubled over in laughter. 

This downsizing of the presidency served a dual political 
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Anecdotes about 
Bush's “normal” 
habits and hobbies 
like bass fishing 
tumbled forth from 
the White House. 


purpose: Americans came to like 
Bush and to expect less of him. It 
was as if to say, “Like me? Trust 
me.” And it was hard not to like a 
man who, surrounded by grim- 
faced Secret Service agents, howled with laughter when he 
played the $20-bill-on-the-end-of-a-string trick on unsuspecting 
waiters at the Chinese embassy; who would greet visitors to the 
Oval Office by placing a windup mechanical bumblebee on the 
floor and letting it buzz around; who walked around the White 
House with a voice-activated stuffed monkey that socked itself 
on the head whenever the Commander in Chief began to talk. As 
Bush’s old friend from Yale, Thomas (“Lud”) Ashley, liked to 
say, “It’s easy to underestimate George Bush because he’s so 
damned genteel and nice.” 


BUSH THE LOYALIST 


In looking for a chief of staff, Bush wanted a bad cop and one who 
was loyal to him alone. Bush had watched his friend Jim Baker, 
as Reagan's chief of staff, privately blame the Commander in 
Chief for much of what went wrong and take the credit for most 
of what went right. Bush was determined to find a more selfless 
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chief of staff, and thus picked John Sununu, the deeply conserva- 
tive New Hampshire Governor who had saved Bush's flagging 
presidential bid by helping him win his state’s primary. Bush de- 
ployed Sununu as a double-sided human shield, whom liberals 
would blame for taking a moderate Administration hostage and 
to whom conservatives would turn when the President aban- 
doned their causes. Sununu ran interference when Bush needed 
to shuffle to the right on such issues as judicial appointments or 
abortion, absorbing the blame of Bush’s latest pander to his par- 
ty’s extremist wing. But because his ties to conservatives were so 
strong, Sununu could mollify the powerful «.o.P. faction when 
the President needed to veer back to the middle on taxes and fis- 
cal questions. “Sununu took all the arrows,” explained an aide, 
“and Bush got all the credit.” 

While Sununu seldom exceeded his brief from Bush, his style 
was gratuitously insulting. He made enemies that neither he nor 
Bush needed. Nor did Sununu realize that by treating people ma- 
liciously, he ceased to get the best out of them; once burned by 
Sununu, most Republicans and White House aides just stopped 
saying anything or making suggestions. It wasn’t until Sununu 
flew afoul of White House travel rules in May 1991 that Bush re- 
alized how few friends his obnoxious chief of staff had. 

Bush began to nudge Sununu out just before Thanksgiving 
1991. Moving with characteristic stealth, Bush dashed off an 
identical note to seven or eight longtime political allies asking for 
their “advice” about the upcoming campaign. He sealed the notes 
in White House envelopes and passed them to his son George. 
The younger Bush inserted the letters in larger plain brown 
envelopes bearing his return address in Dallas. He followed up 
with telephone calls, speaking individually with each of the out- 
side advisers. The response to the secret letters was nearly 
unanimous: the recipients reported that 
they’d love to work in the 1992 campaign 
but could not imagine doing so if Sununu * 
would retain authority over the campaign 
as chief of staff. As one member of the high 





within an hour he realized that “maybe” meant yes. Bush’s am- 
bivalent refusal to a half-serious offer of resignation was in fact 
a request for the real thing. “He didn’t clear it up,” Sununu later 
explained to friends. “He didn’t clear it up.” 

In fact, he did, but in his own way. Both the Washington Post 
and the New York 7imes led their front pages the next day with 
stories about Sununu’'s pending departure—unmistakable leaks 
from the President's allies. Sununu immediately went to see 
Bush and told him that they had both suffered enough. “I don’t 
want my family to go through another day of this,” he said. 

Within days the former Governor had explained to friends 
that he was disappointed that Bush couldn’t deliver the bad 
news himself but relied instead upon his son to do his dirty 
work. “What really bothers me,” said a close Sununu ally from 
New Hampshire, “is that the President couldn’t tell John to his 
face, that he sent his kid to do it. John deserved better than that, 
and | know it bothered John too.” 

Weeks later, after Sununu was gone, many of the same offi- 
cials who had received the secret letters from the President 
tried to impress upon reporters that George W.’s role had been 
vastly exaggerated. As one insisted, “I know for a fact that he 
hadn't been sent there by anyone.” This was revisionism. Bush 
was just covering his tracks after the kill, perhaps embarrassed 
that he lacked the guts to fire his chief of staff himself. 


BUSH THE BIT PLAYER 


In his first 22 months in office George Bush made the evening 
news a third as often as his predecessor. The tactic was inten- 
tional: Bush believed that too much time on television would 
only raise public expectations about what he could accomplish. 


Atwater on Defeating Bush 


command put it later to another, “I’m not 
working for that little son of a bitch.” 

On the day before Thanksgiving, 
sounding more like a Dutch uncle than an 
executioner, the younger Bush tried to 
break it to Sununu gently in the chief of 
staff's office. “You know, I've talked to a 
lot of people. They're down on you. It's go- 
ing to be tough for you to work with these 
people. I've got to tell my father, and 
you've got to talk to him about it.” George 
W. delivered his heave-ho but left the ses- 
sion doubtful that he had accomplished 
his mission. Indeed, Sununu concluded 
that he still had some wiggle room left and 
went to see Bush, who told him to come to 
Camp David that Sunday. 

When Sununu arrived he surprised 
Bush by fighting for his job. “I can survive 
this thing,” he told Bush. “I can work 
through it.” The Commander in Chief 
couldn’t bring himself to cut the umbilical 
cord. Having relied on Sununu to do his 
dirty work, Bush discovered that there 
was no one around to ax the hatchet man. 
So Bush again demurred, postponing his 
next move for another day. “Let's think 
about it. Let’s talk tomorrow.” 

On the morning of Monday, Dec. 2, 
Sununu tentatively offered to resign, 
thinking Bush would reject it. Bush's re- 
sponse seemed vague: “Let me see what 
we ought to do,” he said, “how we can han- 
dle it.” Sununu didn’t get it at first, but 


WHEN GEORGE BUSH PUT TOGETHER HIS 1988 CAMPAIGN, HE MOVED TO ADDRESS 
his patrician image by hiring Lee Atwater, who was steeped in the status anxi- 
eties and resentments of working-class whites in his native South Carolina. 
Atwater war-gamed how he would run against Bush if he were working for the 
Democrats and decided that he would connect the voters’ reservations about 
Bush's privileged and insular upbringing with their fears about the Republican 
Party’s economic agenda. “One of the most potent and consistent factors in 
American politics is the distrust and resentment of élites,” said Atwater, who 
died of a brain tumor in 1991. Many swing voters are convinced that “various 
élites and special interests are stacking the decks against them.” 

Thus, to beat Bush, Atwater would revive the latent image of the G.o.p. as “a 
bunch of rich, old snobs” and link it to a devastating caricature of George Her- 
bert Walker Bush: chauffeured to the Greenwich Country Day School during the 
Great Depression, spanked by his father with a squash racquet, inducted into 
the nation’s most élite secret society at Yale as well as the suspicious Trilateral 
Commission and launched into politics with the help of Washington politicians 
who played golf with his Senator father. If he were running against Bush, 
Atwater would build TV ads around pictures of the Republican nominee as a fop- 
pish-looking Ambassador to the U.N. during the early 1970s, with his half-rim 
eyeglasses, long hair and sideburns, and flashy neckties. Pictures of Bush play- 
ing golf, and in tennis whites, dancing a silly pirouette to celebrate winning a 
close match. Pictures of the sprawling oceanfront Bush family mansion in Ken- 
nebunkport, with a voice-over saying, “No wonder he wants to cut capital gains 
taxes on the wealthy..." 

Don't get him wrong, Atwater cautioned. He loved and admired Bush and be- 
lieved such attacks would be outrageously unfair; they would discount his de- 
cency and service to his country, his hard work and his sympathy for those who 
had not had his advantages. Still . . . Atwater drawled with a mischievous grin, 
“if | was managing the Democrats’ campaign, I think I might be able to beat 
George Bush.” Instead, with Atwater's help, Bush struck first by painting Mi- 
chael Dukakis as the élitist in the race: the creature of Harvard and the a.c.1.v., 
too “sophisticated” to say the Pledge of Allegiance or to kneel in prayer. a 
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How EXPRESS MAIL 
INCREASED BOAT SALES INC’S 
LIQUID ASSETS. 








Mike Hoffman’s job doesn’t end when 
his customers leave the showroom. Years of 
experience as President of Boat Sales Inc. have 
taught him that he has to reach them when 
they're at home, thinking about leisure. Problem 
is, that’s usually on Sundays and holidays. And 
that’s where the Post Office has come in. 

Express Mail® from the Post Office is the 
only overnight service that guarantees delivery 
on Sundays and holidays*~and at no extra 
charge. It's been the perfect solution. 
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needs to. 365 days a year. And that’s paid off for 
Mike with one of the 
best seasons he’s 
ever had. He also 


points out that 





since the Post 
Office will pick up as many packages as 


he has for $4.50, Express Mail has proven to 





be truly economical. 

“Tt really comes down to customer service,” 
explains Mike. “A customer requests informa- 
tion, and boom, I get it to him the next morning. 
He really remembers that. | count on Express 
Mail to help me make the sale.” 

To put Express Mail to work for you, 
contact your local Post Office for details, or call 
1-800-843-8777 Ext. 100 for a Starter Kit. And 


find out how lucrative your next season could be. 
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“It’s not honest,” press secretary Marlin Fitzwater said. “The 
President of the U.S. cannot solve every problem from warts to 
aips.”’ David Demarest, Bush’s communications director, put it 
this way: “This President does not see himself at the center of 
national attention.” Bush had reason to worry that if he became 
too commonplace in America’s living rooms, the public would 
tire of him prematurely. Pollster Robert Teeter had data that 
suggested the public actually resents a President who is on the 
news every night. Teeter regularly surveyed Americans for 
their sentiments about Bush and discovered that, as he once put 
it, “they don't like having to come home every night and turn 
on the television to learn what he did today.”’ A President, as 





Bush put it, could get “overexposed.” 
By keeping his head down, Bush was 
subtly telling Americans not to look 
to Washington, and particularly the 
White House, for answers. 

Bush instead sought to dial back his 
exposure, trimming the role of the 
presidency in the lives of most Ameri- 
cans. In this way, he was making a virtue of necessity: his in- 
ability to affect a swaggering leadership style dovetailed with 
his minimalist agenda. Plainspoken by nature, Bush was un- 
comfortable with dramatic language and hyperbole. He often 
deleted the most memorable passages from his speeches as he 
delivered them. He skipped over emotional lines about patrio- 
tism and national service, both before the Gulf War and after 
(Radio reporters, who relied more than most reporters on 
strong words from a President for good stories, routinely let 
loose howls of frustration when Bush omitted the best lines 
from prepared texts.) The President didn’t really believe that 
ideas could change people’s minds. That, he figured, required 
careful, one-on-one negotiation—the kind of personal hard pitch 
that works best after a personal acknowledgment in a presiden- 
tial speech. 

When their White House mess privileges were revoked ear- 
ly in 1989, Bush’s speechwriters realized their work would be 
less important to the 41st President than it had been to his pre- 
decessor. His writers complained privately that the only por- 
tions of speech draft that the boss seemed to care about were the 
“acknowledgments” —the several paragraphs of names and per- 
functory thank-yous that led nearly every Bush speech, in 
which he recognized by name the friends, political allies and 
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STORIES 


routine famous people in every audience. If Bush saw someone 
he knew who was not mentioned in the text—and he nearly al- 
ways did—he would break away in the middle of his comments 
to recognize the luminary, and often sent a stiff note to the er- 
rant researcher afterward. It was, several speechwriters ex- 
plained, the only thing Bush ever complained about 

Several White House officials tried to take advantage of 
Bush’s interest in public opinion polls to present him opportuni- 
ties for rhetorical leadership. They sent the President surveys 
that asked respondents not only what they thought, but how 
much they knew and didn’t know, and whether new informa- 
tion and arguments might change their opinions. For example, 
a July-August 1990 poll by Teeter’s old 
firm, Market Opinion Research, asked 
1,000 registered voters whether the gov- 
ernment spends “too much, not enough, 
or just the right amount on federal farm 
subsidies.’’ Most of the respondents, 
thinking of aid to small farmers in need of 
drought assistance and such, answered 
“not enough” (43%) or “the right amount” 
(12%). Then the respondents were told, 
“In 1988, 43% of federal farm subsidies 
went to farm operators whose average net 
income was $96,000 per year.” With this 
new information, 55% of those polled said 
that “the federal program should be 
changed [and] we should only help small 
farms.” This offered an opening for Bush 
to shift public opinion and policy against 
the farm subsidies for the wealthy that he 
said he opposed. But he failed to follow 
through in any bold way 

Nor did he think he needed to. Midway 
through his term, Bush concluded that his 
Administration had already done enough 
to win re-election. “Let me suggest the fol- 
lowing,” Sununu said in November 1990 
to the annual meeting of the Conservative 
Leadership Conference. ‘““There’s not another single piece of 
legislation that needs to be passed in the next two years for this 
President. In fact, if Congress wants to come together, adjourn 
and leave, it’s all right with us, We don’t need them.” 





BUSH THE GENERAL 

Saddam Hussein was a hard man and reckoned he knew a patsy 
when he saw one. The Iraqi leader had watched with contempt 
as Bush tried for years, as Vice President and President, to ap- 
pease him with trade concessions, intelligence sharing and an 
obsequious, boys-will-be-boys attitude toward Saddam's use of 
chemical weapons and torture against his own people and his 
threats against Israel and Kuwait. Saddam also saw how Bush 
had tried to appease the rulers of China after the 1989 Tianan- 
men massacre, and Mikhail Gorbachev after his March 1990 
crackdown on Lithuania. 

But after Iraq invaded Kuwait, Saddam learned better about 
Bush, and so did Bush's countrymen. In the opening words of his 
somber televised address on Aug. 8, 1990, announcing the initial 
dispatch of U.S. troops to Saudi Arabia, Bush could have been de- 
scribing himself as easily as America: “In the life of a nation, we 
are called upon to define who we are and what we believe.” 

In the gulf crisis, George Bush found something to believe 
in. He saw almost immediately that Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
threatened vital U.S. interests and must be reversed—probably 
by force. And perhaps for the first time in his long political ca- 
reer, he never wavered. He defied the consensus of his aides 
on several crucial questions, including the decision to inter- 
vene in the first week of August and the move in early Janu- 
ary to seek explicit backing from Congress before starting the 
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m embarrassed to tell you how many times I’ve tried to go cold turkey to quit smoking. Cravings for 
nicotine always made me start smoking again. | couldn’t seem to get past the first weeks. 


TIL NOW, I NEVER THOUGHT I 
COULD REALLY QUIT SMOKING —_/ 


Then my doctor suggested Habitrol!". Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 
I I I I 





nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 
clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That's when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also gave 
me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation and 
motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under doctor's care, talk with 
your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn't be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
progam is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure, today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitrol 
: recrmnaeiieis i I 
sy system) 


See next page for additional important information 








Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
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INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Hatstro! Ineatnent s indicated 23 an ad lo smoking cessabon for the reliet of nico - 
‘tne withdrawal symptoms Haditrol treatment should be used as 2 part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessation program 

The use of Hatetro! systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 


CONTRAINDICA TIONS 
Use of Habtrol systems is contranndicated in pabents with hypersensitivity or aller - 
Qy 10 mcobine oF to any af Phe components af the therapeutic system 


Nicotine trorn any source can be tome and addictive Smolung causes lung cancer, 
Neamt disease emphysema. and may adversely allect the letus and the pregnant women 
Foe any smoker, wih of withoul concomitant disease or pregnancy. the risk of nicotine 
seplacement in @ smoking cessation program should be weighed agar! the hazard of 
Continved smoking while using Habérol systems. and the bkelinood of achiewing ces~ 
‘sation of smoking withoul nicotine replacerrent 


Pregnancy 

Tobacco smoke, which has Deen shown to be harmful to the fetus. contains 
ficobine. hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
afumal studies to cause fetal harm I ss therelore presumed that Habetrol treat- 
ment can cause fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect 
of nicotine Celrvery by Habstral systems Nas not Deen examened in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
tions belore using phatmacological approaches It Habelrol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. or if the patient Dacomes pregnant while using Habetrol 
treatment. the palvent should be apprised ol the potential hazard to the tetus 
Safety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine thal are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
of porsoning and could prove fatal it Habitvol systems are applied or ingested by 
chuidren oF pets Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini 
tia! drug Content. Therelore. patents should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habitro! systems out of he reach of children and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patent should be urged to stop smoking completely when initating Habetro 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ALIMINISTRATION) Patients should be informed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Hatitrot systems. they may experience adverse 
effects due to peak nicotine levels hagher than thse expenenced from smoking 
one. if there 1s a Clinecally signihcant increase in carcrovascular or other ettects 
a@iridutable to mooling, the Habitro! dose should be reduned or Habitrol treatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS) Physicians should anticipate that concomitant 
Medicabons May need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interachons) 

The use of Haberol systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should De discouraged because the chronic Consumption of nicotine by any route 
Can be hanmiul and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: 3 (week. open-label dermal entation and sensiizanon 
Study of Habitrol systems. 22 of 220 patients exthiteed definite erythema at 24 
hours after apphcation Upon rechalienge. 3 patients exhited mid-to-moderate 
Contact allergy Pabients with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seri - 
Ous t2achon Could Occur Mom expasuste 10 other nicotine-containing products or 
smoiing In the efficacy triats erythema folowing system removal was typically 
‘seen in about 17% of pabents. some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to skin reac 
fons Occurred in 6% of patients 

Pavents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habitro! treatment 
and Contact thest physicians they experience severe oF persistent local shun reac 
hong af the site of applicabon (e.g. severe erythema. pruritus of edema) or a gen- 
eralized skin reachon (€ 9. umicaria. hives. or generalized rash) 

Skin Disease: tisbiteo\ systems we Usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
skin. Out may be trating for paterits with some shin disorders (atopic oF eczema 
Jous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |" (155 0! (cote 
replacement in patients with certain carchavasculas and penpheral vascular dis- 
eases should be weighed against the benetits of including nicotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program for them. Specically. pahents with coronary heart 
isease (history of myocardial infarction and/or angina pectoris). senous cardio: 
airtyPimnas, OF vasospastic diseases (Buerger's disease Prinzmetal s variant angi 
fa) Should be carefully screened and evaluated belore necotine replacement is pre - 
scribed 

Tachycatche occurring in association with the use of Hatetro! treatment was 
reported oncasionally If serious cardiovascular symplors occur with Habitrol 
treatment, 4 should be discontinued 

Habitro! treatment should generally not be used in patents dunng the enmedi- 
Be POst-myocarcial wnlarction period paleents with serous arrytureas, and 
pabents wil) Severe OF worsening angina pecions 
Renal or Hepatic The pharmacokinedcs of nicotine have not 
‘een studied in the elderty oF in palients with renal or Nepahe impairment 
However given that nicotine is extensively metabolved and that its tota! system 
Clearance 1s Cependent on liver blood flow some influence of hepatic impairment 
On tug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anborpated Only severe renal 
imipamtrent would be expected 20 aMect the clearance of nicotine of its metabolites 
trom the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: H1ats'10\ \seatrment should be used with caution in 
patients with hyperthyroidism. pheochromocytoma or insulin-depencent dia- 
betes since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamunes by the adrenal medul- 


a 

Peptic Vicer Disease: bi<0iire deiays healing peptic vice doeave therelone. 
Habito! treatment should be used with caution in pabents with actree pepdc ulcers 
20 Only when he benefits of excluding mcotine replacement mn a smoking oessa- 
don program outweigh the risks 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nico! conshiutes 4k actor for development 
Of malignant hypertension in patents with accelerated hypertension therefore. 
Habitto! teatment should be used with caution in these pabents and only when the 
Denetits of including mcotine replacement in 2 smoking cessation program out - 
weigh the nsks. 

Information for Patients 

A patent struction sheet is included in the package of Habstrot systerns dis: 
Densad to the patient. Ht contans umportant intormabon and mstructions on how 10 
USE ahd Orspose of Habtro! systems properly. Patents should be encouraged to 
5k Questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients must be atvised to beep both used and unused systems out of the reach of 


children and pets. 

Drug Interactions 

Smoking cessation. wilh of without nicotine replacement, may alter the pharma 

Colanetics of certain concomitant medscahions 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking —_ Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen, caffeine Deinduction of hepatic 

imipramine, oxazepam eruymes on smoking 

pentazocine. propranolol, cessation 

theaphylline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorphon with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 

(6.9. prazosin, labetalol) catecholamines with 
smoking Cessation 

May Require an increase in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking —Possible Mechanism 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease wn circutating 

(@.9.. ssoproterenol catechotamines with 

phenylephrine) smoking cessation 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility 


Nicotine itsett does not appear to be a carcinagen in laboratory animals However 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch- 
€5 of hamsters and torestornach ot F344 rats. respectively. when grven in compena- 
ton with tumor-indiators. One study, which could not be replicated suggested that 
Cobning, the primary metabolite of nicotine may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in 
the large imestine in rats 

Nicotine and cobnine were not mutagenic in the Ames Szimanetia 
test, Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an & colt test system Nicotine 
1935 Shown fo be genolounc: in a test systern using Chinese hamsier ovary ceils. In 
ats and rabbits, implantation can De delayed of mtetsted by reduction in DNA sy 
thesis that appears to be caused by nicotine Studies have shown 2 decrease in lifter 
size in rats Wealed with nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The harmiy! effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly 
established, These include low birth weight an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion. and iicreased perinatal mortality The specific etfects of Habstrot treat - 
ment on fetal development ae unknown. Therelore. pregnant smokers should De 
eNCoUTagED to attempt cessation Using educational and Dehaworal wmerventicns 
betore using pharmacological approaches. 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacesnentt therapy tas been reported 
aS with smoking. nicotine a5 a contributing factor cannot be exctuded 

Habitro! treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the Bhelinood ot 
Smoking Cessation justies The potential risk of use of necotine replacement by the 

who may continue to smoke c 

Animal Studies: Nicotine w2s Show) 10 produce Sele HAceMaMHES wm he oft- 
Spring of mice when given doses toroc to Me dams (25 mg/apiday P o¢ SC) 
Human Studies: Nicole teratogenicity has not been studied m Numans except 
aS a COMPONENT Of Cigaretie smoke (each Cigarette smoked delrvers aout 1 mg of 
Nicotine). It has not been possible to Conclude whether garette smoking is teralo- 
genic to humans 
Other Effects 
Animal Stedies: & nicoime bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis, hypercartea. and hypolension (fetal and maternal con 
Centrations were about 20 times those actveved alter smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
Minutes), Fetal Dreathing movements were reduced in the fetal tamb after 
intravenous injection of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes) Uterine Diood flow was 
feduced about 30% atter infusion ot 0 1 mg/kg/mun nicotine for 20 menutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 minutes) 
Human Experience: (yeti: smoking during pregnancy S associated wih an 
increased risk of spontaneous aborhion. iow-Derth-weghit intants and perinatal mor- 
tality. Nicotine and carbon monoxide are Considered ine mast bkely mechators of 
these outcomes, The effects of cigarette smoking on leat cardhovascular parameters 
have been studied near term Cigarettes ncreased teta! aortic blood flow and heart 
fale, and decreased uterine i007 How and fetal breathing movements Haberot 
treatment has not been studied in pregnant humans 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are nol recommended to be lett on during labor and delivery. The 
effects of nicotine On the mother oF the fetus duning labor are unknown, 


Caution should be exercised when Habitrol therapy is administered to 
nursing women The safety of Hattrot treatment in nursing intants has not 
deen examined. Nicotine passes treely into breast mitk the milk-to-plasma 
fatio averages 29 Nicotine is adsorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
Clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance however the efficency of 
removal iS probably lowest at Orrin. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
De expected to De lower with Haditro! treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarette smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
intant to nicotine from Habitro! systems should be weighed agaenst ihe 
TiSkS associated with the infant's exposure fo nicotine trom continued 
Smoking by the mother (passrve smoke exposure and contamination ot 
breast milk with ather components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitrol 
Systems alone of in Comtenation with continued smoking 

Pediatric Use 


Habitrol systems afe not recommended for use in children because the salety and 
effectiveness of Hatvtrol treatment in chwldren and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical tals of Hadvtrot ther - 
‘apy Habito therapy appeared to be as effective in this age group as im younger 


smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patients who participated in controlled 
Clinucal trials « complicated by the ocourrence of Gi and CNS effects of meobne 
withdrawal 25 well as nicotine excess The actual inodences of both are contound- 
ed by concurrent smoking by many of the patients tn the tnals. when reporhng 
adverse events. the investigators Od not attemol to entity the cause of Me symp 
tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The mast comenan adverse event associated with topical nicotine os 2 short-lived 
erythema, prutitus, of burneng at Ihe application sie whch was seen at least once 


in 35% of patients on Habirol treatment in the clinecal tnals Local erythema after 
System removal was noted al least once in 17° of patients and local edema in 4% 
Enythena generally resolved within 24 hours Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
sensitizalion) occurred m 2% ot patents on Habstro! treatment (see PRECAL'- 
TIONS. Allergec Reactions} 

Probably Causally Retated 

The following adverse events were reported more inequertly in Habérol treated patents 
than in placebo-treated pabents or extebited a dose response in clinica trials 


“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients, 

Reported in 1% to 3% ot patents 

Unmarhed if reported an < 1% of patents 

Causal Relationship Unknown 

Adverse events reported in Habitrol- and placebo-treated patients at about the 
same frequency in clinical triaks are bested below The clinical sigmticance of the 
associanion between Habitro! treatment and these events 15 unknown Dut they are 
feported 2s alerting information tor the clinician 

Body as a whole - Allergyt. back paint 

Cardiovascular system - Hypertension? 

Digestive system - Abdomuna! paint constipation? nausea® vomiting 
Nervous system - Dizziness” concentration iengamed?. headache (17%), insomnia” 
Respiratory system - Cough increased? pharyngdist. sinusibs t 
Urogenital system - Dysenenorhea” 

Frequencies fot 21 mo/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

Reported in 1% 10 3% of patients 

Unmaried reported in < 1% of patients 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE = 

Habéro! systems are likely to have a low abuse potendal based on diterences between 
it and ogareftes in four characteristics commonly considered important in contnduting 
tO abuse much slower absompbon, much saiier fuctudtions in blood levels lower 
blood levels of nicotine. and less frequent use {ie once dally) 

Dependence on nicotine polacrilex cheaing gum replacement therapy has been 
feported Such dependence might also occur trom transterence to Hatxtrol systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence The use af the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To munienaze the nish of dependence. pabents should be encouraged to withdraw 
(Qradually trom Haditvo! Weatment afte: 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
Feduchon is to progressively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (ser DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 


The effects of applying several Haitrol systems simultaneously or of swallow 
fs aa a a ic Safety Nowe Conogening 

iden), 

The ora! LOD... for nicotine in rodents varies with spaces but is in excess of 24 
Mg/kg death cs due 10 respiratory paralysis The oral minum lethal dose of mic - 
bine in dogs is greater than S mg/g The oral manemyrn acute lettial dose tor nico 
bine in human adults 1s reported to be 40 to 60. mg (<1 mgvkg) 

Two of three Habitrol 30 cry’ systems wn capsules ted lo dogs wanghing 8-17 kg 
were emetic. Dul dit not produce any other signuticant clinical signs The admins 
trabon of these palches corresponds to about 6-17 mg/ag of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitro! systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acule nicotine porsoning inctuding pallor. cold 
Sweat. nausea. Salivation. vomiting. abdommal pain, diarrhea. headache. dizz)- 
Ness. disturbed hearing and vision. tremor, mental contusion. and weakness 
Prostrahon. hypotension, and respiratory tailure may ensue with large over- 
doses Letha! doses produce convulsions quickly and death follows as 2 result 
of peripheral or central respiratory paralysis oF. less Inequentiy. cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatutrol system should be removed smenedialety if the patient shows signs of 
Owerdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical cate The skin surlace 
may be llushed with water and deed No soap should be used since it may 
increase mcotine absorption Nicotine will continue to be delivered into the blood - 
Stream for several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics) 
after removal of the system because of 2 depot of nicotine in the shin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habétrol systems should he referred fo a Nealtn care tacility tor 
management Due to the possibility af nicohine-induoed seizures. activated chat 
coal should be administered In unconscious patents with 2 secure airway, instill 
activated charcoal via nasogastric tube. A saline cathartic or sorbitol added to the 
first dose of activated charcoal may speed gastrouestinal passage of the system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal should be administered as lung as the sys- 
tem remains in the gastountestinal tract since d will conbnue to release nicotine tor 


many hours. 

Management of Nicotine Poisoning 

Other supportive measutes include davepam or barbturates tor seizures. atropine tor 
excessive Droncheal secretions or Gaatthea respiratory support for resperatory taihure, 
200 wigcrous uid support for hypotension and cardiovascular collapse 
Safety and Handling 

Hatutro! systems can be a dermal anlant and can cause conlact sensitvahon 
Although exposure of heaith care worke's to nicotine from Habitrol systens should 
be minimal. care should be taken 10 avond unnecessary Contact with active sys~ 
terms I you do handle active systems. wash with water alone. since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption. Do not touch your eyes 


Disposal 
‘When the used systern is removed frorn tie shan. « should De folded over and placed 
in he protective pouch which contained the new system. The used system should be 
imeneditely Gesposed Of ini Such a way 10 prevent its acess by children or pats See 
Patient information for further directions for handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Haberol systems are sensitive to heat A 
Slight discoloration of he system is not significant 

Do not store unpouched Onoe removed trom the protective pouch. Habitro! 
systems should be applied promptly since nicotine «s volatile and the system may 
lose strength 
CARTION: Federal \aw prohinits dispensing without prescniptan 
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air war. He encountered public resistance 
at half a dozen turns in the crisis and 
overcame it, not with soaring rhetoric, 
but with bold actions, each of which shift- 
ed public opinion toward support of his 
policy. 

Crucial to Bush’s success in winning 
support at home and abroad was his well- 
practiced and ruthless use 
of deception. He repeated- 
ly misled Saudi Arabia, 
the other coalition allies, 
the American public and 
Congress by exaggerating 
the nature of the threat 
that Iraq posed to Saudi 
Arabia and by concealing a 
number of intentions: the 
massive size and duration 
of the military deployment 
he had in mind, his immediate determina- 
tion not only to defend Saudi Arabia but 
also to liberate Kuwait and his private as- 
sessment from the early weeks of the cri- 
sis that all-out war was likely. 

Through it all Bush radiated an eerie 
calm and sense of command. Gone was 
the shrill, arm-waving creature who re- 
versed himself on taxes, civil rights and 
abortion. The qualities Bush displayed throughout the gulf cri- 
sis—stubborn resolve and adherence to principle, resourceful- 
ness and foresight—were particularly striking in contrast with 
his feckless performance at home. In his speeches Bush 
evoked a “new world order” in which the U.S., as the sole su- 
perpower, would cooperate with the humbled Soviet Union 
and work through the U.N. to resolve conflicts. This new order 
represented an appealing hope and vision, but Bush focused 
his war aims squarely on the restoration of the old order, 
which he and his aides strictly defined as the status quo ante 
bellum—the situation that existed before Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait. In the gulf crisis Bush performed with uncommon con- 


Light Em Up 


Bush, shaking 
hands in Bill- 
ings, Montana, 
in 1990, set out 
to endear 
himself to the 
public while 
working to lower 
expectations of 
his presidency. 











viction and ingenuity, but he served as he did at home: as a 
warrior for the status quo. 

The U.S. strategy toward Iraq was worked out far in ad- 
vance during a relaxed, four-hour session between Bush and 
Brent Scowcroft, as they trolled for bluefish off Kennebunk- 
port. The two men assumed the U.S. would do whatever was 
necessary to drive Iraq out of Kuwait, but was that enough? 
What further objectives should they pursue? The overthrow of 
Saddam? Destruction of Iraq's chemical-, biological- and nucle- 
ar-weapons programs and its ballistic missiles? As a lesson in 
the dangers of expanding one’s war aims, Scowcroft recalled 
the U.S. experience four decades earlier in defending South Ko- 

rea from invasion by the communist 
North. Rather than merely expel the in- 
vaders, the U.S. tried to unify Korea by 
marching all the way to the border with 
China. In response, China intervened. The 











AFTER TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, BUSH RESEMBLED NOTHING SO MUCH AS A ME- 
dieval boy king who woke up one morning, found himself atop the throne and be- 
gan tugging at the bell ropes for servants, ordering up royal carriages and sched- 
uling banquets and tournaments. “In case you hadn't noticed,” Bush often 
explained, “I really love my job.” 

Bush’s ebullience often seemed limitless—as hundreds of local Congressmen 
and political officials who attempted to buttonhole him during a presidential visit 
to their states discovered. Most politicians try to put to good use the brief ride 
from the local airport into town, making a pitch for help witha project or a hand in 
solving a snarled political problem. 

Bush, however, often pre-empted such appeals with an adult car game called 
“Light ‘em up.” In the back of his armored Cadillac limousine, Bush faced for- 
ward with his guest on the jump seat facing aft. As the limo moved through the 
streets, Bush would pick out someone from the crowd, usually an attractive 
woman or child, point and wait until—pow!—eye contact and the victim realizes, 
He's looking at me! That's when the target “lit up.” Because the limo was mov- 
ing forward, it fell to the guest facing aft to report to the President when he 
asked, “Did | get her? Did I light her up?” And then the game would begin again. 
The anticipated téte-a-téte about the local water project never came off. The be- 
wildered politician’s disappointment, not to mention the spectacle of another lo- 
cal dignitary forced to play the silly game, never failed to amuse the White House 
staff—or the President. ei 
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conflict lasted nearly three more years, 
cost tens of thousands of additional casu- 
alties and poisoned U.S.-Chinese relations 
for 20 years, All to end up back at the sta- 
tus quo ante bellum, 

If it came to war, Scowcroft argued, 
the U.S. would have ample opportunity to 
bomb deep inside Iraq, to destroy its un- 
conventional and ballistic weapons and to 
cripple its conventional army as an offen- 
sive threat. But those objectives must re- 
main unstated. Nor must the overthrow of 
Saddam be a public objective. When he re- 
treated from Kuwait, or was driven out, 
Bush and Scowcroft were assuming, his 
generals and Baath Party leaders would 
tear Saddam apart like carrion and elevate 
a new leader who would be eager to re- 
store ties with the rest of the world. 

As it turned out, the ground war lasted 
only one hundred hours. But even weeks 
after victory over Iraq, Bush was nagged 
by the problems of the Kurds. Baker had 
just returned from a visit to the Kurdish 
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refugees in northern Iraq and phoned Bush to describe the hor- 
rors he had seen. What was more, the camera crews with him 
had seen them too; night after night, the networks were leading 
the news with pitiful Kurdish children dead and dying. Then 
Bush received a phone call from President Turgut Ozal of Tur- 
key. The plight of the Kurds, Ozal insisted, was “an embarrass- 
ment to you and a political threat to us, and it will get worse, be- 
lieve me.” Then Ozal said firmly, Here is what you must do. 
First, you must get the Kurds down out of the mountains to the 
flatlands where they can be helped. Second, to get them out of 
the mountains, you must protect them from the Iraqi military. 

This went against Bush's oft-stated instinct to avoid entan- 
glement in Iraq’s ferocious tribal conflicts. Yet as Bush can- 
vassed the European allies, he learned, as Baker had warned, 
that they were prepared to move without the U.S., leaving him 
to look cold and heartless and, more important, like a man sur- 
rendering the leadership of the new world order. By Tuesday 
evening, Bush had turned his policy 180°. He would send 
ground troops into northern Iraq to protect the Kurds. “So 
much for our nice, clean victory,” carped one White House op- 
ponent of the new policy, “and for not getting bogged down in 
Middle East politics.” 

The Kurds would be only the first bit of unfinished busi- 
ness in Iraq to gradually corrode what should have been an 
untarnished triumph for Bush's leadership in diplomacy and 
war. Yet those who chided Bush for not “finishing the job” 
by ousting Saddam seldom thought through the costs and dif- 
ficulties of such a mission. “Saddam was not going to sit and 
wait on his veranda for us,” said Bob Gates, then Scowcroft's 
deputy. “We saw how difficult it was to find Manuel Noriega 
in a much smaller country with a smaller army.’ Saddam's 
ouster would have required a full- 
blown takeover of Iraq, incurring ad- 
ditional U.S. casualties. It would 
have committed the U.S. to putting a 
new government in place and would 
certainly have splintered the wartime 
coalition, leaving the U.S. to do it 
alone. “Can you imagine how we 
would be pounded,” Gates said, “if 















In the gulf crisis, 
Bush found 
something to 
believe in. 

And perhaps for 
the first time in 
his long political 
career, he never 
wavered. 





STORIES 


we were ‘bogged down’ in an ‘inconclusive civil war’ in 
Iraq?” 

But even victory began to work against Bush. Pollsters re- 
ported that although Americans were mightily impressed with 
Bush's performance during the gulf crisis, they resented the 
fact that he did not apply the same skills to reversing America’s 
economic decline. “If he ever exerted the same kind of leader- 
ship on domestic issues that he did in the Persian Gulf,” said 
Representative Leon Panetta, the California Democrat who 
chairs the House Budget Committee, “there’s no question Presi- 
dent Bush could have a significant impact.” 


BUSH THE CAUTIOUS COACH 

When Bush says he considers himself a conservative, he sees 
his role as a conservator; one entrusted with an inheritance and 
concerned less with expanding it than with guarding it. His is 
an old-fashioned “order” conservatism, which seeks to impose 
no new vision of society but rather to defend the status quo and 
to avoid mistakes of commission—in sharp contrast with the 
risk-taking, china-breaking conservatism of Reagan and Barry 
Goldwater. 

Bush often volunteers, in contrast with the rhetoric of Rea- 
gan, that he does not “hate government.” Bush is, however, 
deeply skeptical and pessimistic toward attempts by govern- 
ment to force the pace of human progress. He believes that prog- 
ress comes, when it comes, through glacial changes in atti- 
tudes. When Bush ran for the U.S. Senate from Texas in 1964, 
for example, he made opposition to civil rights legislation the 
centerpiece of his campaign. ‘I believe that the solution to this 
grave problem,” he stated in a campaign brochure, “lies in the 
hearts and goodwill of all people.” 

The first duty of a President, Bush believed, was “pru- 
dence,” a quality he esteemed above all others. Bush further 
defined this duty in terms of the teachings of Hippocrates, the 
ancient Greek known as the father of medicine, who coun- 
seled young physicians, In trying to heal, first take care to do 
no harm. Though masked by the President's sunny disposition 
and boundless energy, the phrase ‘Do no harm” became a pes- 
simistic leitmotiv for the Bush Administration. Where John 
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Kennedy won the presidency in 1960 on 
the slogan “We can do better,” Bush’s by- 
word, uttered often by him and to him in 
private strategy sessions, was “We could 
do worse.” 

“T don't want to make any early-term 
mistakes like Kennedy and the Bay of 
Pigs,” Bush told his advisers. Bush could 
always see the pitfalls he wished to avoid 
more clearly than any affirmative goals he 
might have in mind. De- 
fending his restrained re- 
sponse to the Soviet crack- 
down on Lithuania in 
early 1990, Bush quoted 
one of his favorite philoso- 
phers, Yogi Berra, saying, 
“I don't want to make the 
wrong mistake.”’ When he 
was pressed in late 1991 to 
fight the double-dip reces- 
sion with a middle-class 
tax cut and extended un- 
employment benefits, Bush demurred, en- 
dorsing the laissez-faire view that reces- 
sions can be beneficial in helping 
businesses to become “leaner” and “more 
competitive.” He added that “my goal is to 
see that government doesn’t get in the 
way.” Bush also argued that recessions 
are largely self-correcting, saying, “That 
is an argument for not doing anything 
dumb. . . that’s going to make it worse.” 

Bush often tries to portray his dearth 
of principles and his irresolution as virtues. Asked by an lowa 
student why he reversed his stand on abortion rights and em- 
braced Reagan's staunch pro-life stance, Bush replied, “Have 
you ever changed your mind? That's one thing about intellectu- 
al honesty.” 

At other points, however, Bush has defended his abortion 
switch by pointing out that the number of abortions had grown 
enormously and convinced him that the practice should be cur- 
tailed by law. This line of argument is common with Bush, and 
telling. Few particular practices, whether abortion or S&L shy- 
sters forking out billions in taxpayer-insured deposits to their 
cronies in commercial real estate, are abhorrent to Bush inher- 
ently, but only when taken to excess. Thus, after reading Den of 
Thieves, the James Stewart tale of Wall Street market rigging 
and self-dealing, Bush pronounced himself disturbed by the 
“greed” involved but drew no larger conclusions about deregu- 
lation of taxpayer-insured financial industries. Thus, the moral 
question at the heart of the abortion debate—the rights of a fetus 
versus those of its mother—are of less interest to Bush than the 
number of fetuses involved 

Pollster Teeter, like Bush, often quotes former Republican 
National Committee chairman Ray Bliss, who advised that in 
politics one should always wait a few days before taking an im- 
portant position or making a major decision, because “by then, 
you might not have to decide at all.’’ With the Democrats in con- 
trol of both houses of Congress and with Bush disinclined to 
wage partisan jihad, compromise seemed the President's only 
hope of accomplishment. Still, even Teeter warned Bush to 
guard against the impression that he was some sort of national 
real estate broker whose only goal was to close a deal, any deal 
Teeter and other close advisers urged Bush to “tell people what 
you would do if you were a dictator, if you didn't have to deal 
with Congress.” 

Bush seldom followed that advice. Whenever he was asked 
why he wasn’t leading on some controversial issue—say, the 
need to reduce the burden of regressive Social Security taxes on 


He wasn’t pas- 
sive or indolent, 
but he was 
reactive, always 
less interested 
in doing anything 
specific as 
President thanin 
just being 
President. 
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middle-income wage earners—Bush would spread his arms, 
shrug and reply, “Why don't Republicans and Democrats [in 
Congress] rise up and do something about it?” Bush expected 
the Democrats in Congress to take the lead in domestic policy 
and told them so repeatedly in private sessions. While Reagan 
had staffers dig out Harry Truman's old placard He Buck sors 
HERE and place it on his desk, Bush as President sent the thing 
back into storage 

Bush left no doubt of his defensive, risk-averse tempera- 
ment in a 1989 interview about his baseball career at Yale, 
where he served as team captain and first baseman, despite 
having one of the worst batting averages on the squad. Asked 
what kind of manager he would be, Bush replied, “Probably 
fairly cautious. I'd play by the averages, probably get people on, 
be cautious about too much stealing and bunt ‘em over ... | 
think just steady is what I'd say.” 


3ush lacks a clear rationale for a second term in part 
because the imperative that drove his first four years— 
re-election—will be moot on Nov. 4, 1992. Absent the political 
goal of winning a second term, Bush would have no star to 
chart by. Already, the Bush White House is in danger of intel- 
lectual exhaustion after not four but 12 years in office. Many of 
the brightest Bush aides have no plans to stay around for a 
second term because they know the fun that goes with the 
heavy lifting of legislation is over. “You've got to get out of 
here soon,” said one top official as he pondered his options in 
the spring of 1992, “because nothing is going to happen here in 
a second term.” 

A second Bush term would look a lot like the first: more 
of the same, only less. Bush would rely on his instincts, reacting 
to events as necessary. His goals wouldn't be bold, but then his 
actions wouldn't be imprudent. Like the experienced captain of a 
cruise ship, Bush would take care to coddle the first-class passen- 
gers, and though he would be indifferent to the vessel’s course 
and destination, he could at least be trusted not to sink it id 
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THE BALKANS 


Rumor & 


Whether all the tales of savagery are true or not, 
people act as if the worst is yet to come. 


By BRUCE W. NELAN | 
OR THOSE WHO LIVE THERE, | 
Bosnia is a child's worst night- 
mare, a land where horror is the 
custom. Fathers disappear. 
Friends die. Neighbors flee. Food 
is short, bombs fall and suffering | 
is a way of life. The familiar names of cities 
and towns have turned into symbols of de- 
struction, siege, massacre, “ethnic 
cleansing.” 

The stories of savagery have come to 
define life in what was Yugoslavia. Wheth- 
er they are fact or fiction is almost irrele- 
vant: what people think is happening de- 
termines behavior. Serbs say that they 
fear the imminent imposition of a scourg- 
ing fundamentalist Islamic regime in the 
heart of Europe, and that they must de- 
fend themselves however they may. Mus- | 
lims tell tales of castration and execution 
at the hands of Serbs, justifying their im- 
prisonment or expulsion from the small 
enclaves they still control. The very fear of 
brutality has set off a huge exodus of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina’s population in search of | 
safety. “Emotions, not rationality, have | 
the upper hand,’ says Francois Heis- | 
bourg, director of the London-based Inter- | 
national Institute for Strategic Studies. | 

Not all the stories are true. But even if | 
truth is the first casualty in every war, | 
more than enough is real about the hor- 
rors in Bosnia. Some of the atrocity stories 
are exaggerated and some of the numbers 
of victims inflated, but the evidence of 
inhumanity and brutality on a staggering 
scale is there for everyone to see. | 

As they moved through the hinterlands 
of the former Yugoslavia last week, Time 
correspondents found believable evidence 
everywhere. In the northern village of 
Trnopolje they visited the “Fraternity” ele- 
mentary school that Serb militia forces 
have turned into a detention camp for 4,000 
people, mostly Muslim men. Half the cap- 
tives live outdoors in makeshift lean-tos; 
they all get the same dirty water and use 
the same three toilets. One inmate, Haju- 
din Zubovic, a 28-year-old miner, told how 
a dozen or more prisoners at a ceramics 
factory in the area had been forced to stand 
in the sun all afternoon on July 24 and Ser- 
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bian guards beat 10 of them to death, then 
fired rifles into a room filled with more 
than 150 men. Says Zubovic: “Thirteen 
hundred of us heard their screams.” 

Now safe in Croatia, Marijana, 17, stut- 
tered out the terrible events of last April. 
After raping her and her mother, Serb ir- 
regulars carried Marijana off to a camp in 


| the forest, where she and a group of other 


women were raped repeatedly over sever- 
al weeks. They finally freed her when she 
became pregnant; she vows, “I will not 
give birth.” But her doctor says she is in 
her 20th week and an abortion is out of the 
question. No one at the hospital has been 
brave enough to tell her that. 

Outside the police station in the north- 
west town of Prijedor, dozens of Muslims 
stood in line to apply for permission to 
leave. As in most Serb-held territory, the 
departing can get exit papers only in ex- 


change for signing a document relinquish- 


ing all claim to their property and posses- 
sions. Serb police chief Simo Drijaca 
gloated that none of the 9,000 Muslims he 
says applied to leave wanted to remain in 
the mayhem that is Bosnia. 


HEIR SUPPOSEDLY VOLUNTARY 
flight is the cynical point of the 
madness that has enveloped the 
country. The overwhelming, all- 
pervasive terror, made more 
frightening by its random cruelty, 
has a clear objective: uprooting the Mus- 
lim and Croat population in what has been 


| called ethnic cleansing, a scheme to turn 
| large chunks of Bosnia into purely Serbian 


territory. The apparently casual destruc- 
tion Serbs have inflicted on towns and cit- 
ies with artillery bombardment, including 
the capital of Sarajevo, is notification to 


| the occupants to leave. Serbian radio braz- 


enly delivered that message last week to 
70,000 residents of Bihac, warning that 


shelling would not stop until every one of 


them agreed to depart. Snipers firing on 
civilian shoppers and mortar shells 
dropped on the market have made the 
same point. Serbian forces have issued a 
countrywide eviction order, which they 
have followed up by seizing at least two- 
thirds of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Political scientists call such a policy the 
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rational use of terror—that is, making a 
population tractable through constant fear. 
The stomach-turning atrocity tales swirl- 
ing through Bosnia—regardless of whether 
they are true or false—serve that purpose. 
Though they blacken Serbia's name inter- 
nationally, they fuel the panic and despair 
that has swept over Bosnians as they tell 
stories of the latest horrors to one another. 
They were ready to believe all of them—and 
many of them were true. “Terror has deep 
roots,” says Heisbourg. “There has been 
too much of it for people to return to nor- 
mal life even if the chance arises.” 

Nor is the cleared-earth policy an exclu- 
sively Serbian practice. Croatian forces 
have jumped into the fight, occupying al- 
most one-third of Bosnia, expelling the 
Muslims and Serbs living there. And Mus- 
lim Slavs, left with only four small seg- 
ments of the country, have also tried to 
oust Serbs and Croats. “No one’s hands are 
clean in this dreadful war,” says Jens Bjor- 
sten, a field officer for the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (u.N.H.c.R.). “All 
have done horrible things.” 


The free and the caged: refugees on a train out of Zagreb, above, and prisoners in a detention camp at Manjaca, in Bosnia 
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The International Committee of  ,-- 
the Red Cross abandoned its pos- 
ture of studied discretion last week 
and issued a blanket indictment. Af- 
ter visiting camps run by Serbs, 
Croats and Muslims, it found that 
“innocent civilians” are being held 
in inhumane conditions by all of 
them, part of “a policy of forced popu- 
lation transfers carried out on a mas- 
sive scale and marked by systematic 
use of brutality,” including “harass- 
ment, murder, confiscation of property, 
deportation and the taking of hostages.” 
The U.N. Human Rights Commission ap- 
pointed a special investigator to assemble 
evidence of atrocities and build a record for 
a possible future war-crimes trial. 

But in the surreal world of Bosnia, Serbs 
met this torrent of international opprobri- 
um with little more than a shrug. They 
point the finger at others to defend their 
own actions. “We realize that the state of 
our prisons is not ideal,” said Dragan Ka- 
linic, who claims to be health minister of the 
Serb-controlled area of Bosnia. “But we 
shouldn't have any illusions on the state of 
the prisons of the Muslims and the Croats.” 
Foreign journalists arriving in Banja Luka 
to visit nearby detention camps are shown a 
15-minute video showing bodies—purport- 
edly those of Serbs—that have been shot, 
stabbed, castrated, extensively mutilated. 


HE SERBS HAVE CONSTRUCTED 

their own version of reality to jus- 

tify their aggression. “There is no 

ethnic cleansing,” said Serb lead- 

er Radovan Karadzic, “but ethnic 

shifting. We are doing it to protect 
people.” They have conjured up a phan- 
tom Islamic jihad from which they are say- 
ing Europe. “This is not a civil war,” in- 
sists Prijedor police chief Drljaca. “It’s a 
religious war.” The operative lie is that 
Bosnia’s Muslim leader, Alija Izetbegovic, 
is bent on creating a Muslim fundamental- 
ist state. Never mind that Bosnia’s Mus- 
lims are not fundamentalist, indeed are 
among the more secular followers of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman, who shares the Serb am- 
bition to carve up Bosnia, parrots the 
charge that “there are tendencies to cre- 
ate an Islamic state.” Serbs claim that an 
“Islamic Declaration” that Izetbegovic 
wrote in the 1970s is proof of his intention 
to establish a religious state. “There was 
nothing in it,” says Ivo Banac, a Croat who 
is a professor of history at Yale University, 
“that alluded in any sense to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.” 

That hardly matters if the threat 
works. The excuse has allowed Serbs and 
Croats to turn on the Muslims with such 
ferocity that many Muslims now conspire 
in their own flight. So too do international 
officials, who have been put in the excruci- 
ating position of aiding the evacuation of 
endangered Muslims—and thereby abet- 
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“ALLMEASURES 
NECESSARY”—BUT 

HOW? Despite the U.N.’s 

vow to protect relief deliveries, 
military experts agree that the 
mountainous terrain and the mobile 
firepower of attackers pose 
extraordinary difficulties. 


ting ethnic cleansing. The Serbs agreed to 
safe passage for 300 women and children 
from Sarajevo last week for humanitarian 
reasons, for public relations advantage, 
though relief officials believe their motive 
was really to depopulate the city. In north- 
ern Bosnia, Serbs announced a plan to 
push 28,000 Muslims from towns in the re- 
gion, after the U.N. aided the expulsion of 
7,000 Muslims into Croatia a week before. 
This time the U.N. has decided to ward off 
a mass exodus by sending in food and 
medicine. Said u.n.u.c.k. operations direc- 
tor Tony Land in Zagreb: “We can’t allow 
ourselves to be drawn into this kind of un- 
witting collaboration.” 

While the world was recoiling in shock 
from the visible inhumanity, Western re- 
action was more rhetorical than real. Un- 
der pressure to do something—anything— 
the U.N. Security Council passed a vague 
resolution that provided for “all measures 
necessary” to ensure delivery of relief sup- 
plies. Observers could be forgiven if they 
somehow got the idea that the U.N. had 
authorized the use of force to stop the war 
and end the barbarities. That was hardly 
the case. U.S. Deputy Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger spelled it out care- 
fully: “What we are talking about is the 
provision of humanitarian assistance. We 
are not talking about going beyond that.” 

A nato contingency plan calling for 
100,000 alliance troops to hold a land cor- 
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SUPPLYING 
SARAJEVO 


a 





ridor from the Adriatic coast was rejected 
last week. Britain's Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Douglas Hogg flew to Sarajevo to tell 
Bosnian President Izetbegovic “that there 
is no cavalry coming over the hill, that 
there is no international force coming.” 

Western governments seem to hope 
the mere threat of force will scare off com- 
batants who have shown no signs of re- 
sponding to international dictums. The 
nominal admission of inspection teams to 
some detention camps last week was little 
more than a shell game in which cleaned- 
up camps were opened to outsiders while 
prisoners were hustled away to other facil- 
ities far from prying eyes. 

The ultimate reality may be that the war 
is virtually over and the Serbs have 
won."‘We have everything,” declared Serb 
leader Karadzic last week. “All we need 
now is a negotiated settlement.” The Serb 
irregulars know how hard it will be for any 
international body to reclaim what they 
have taken. And regardless of the political 
outcome, the war has already done damage 
that cannot be settled at any peace table. A 
new chapter of resentment and reprisal has 
already been written that promises to keep 
the Balkans unstable for decades. People 
who have seen their parents slaughtered 
and their children killed will never forget, 
let alone forgive. —Reported by James L. Graff/ 
Tmopolje, John Moody/Zagreb and William Mader/ 
London 





America Abroad/ Strobe Talbott 


Why Bosnia Is 
Not Vietnam 


ISTORY HAS DOUBLY CURSED THE BALKANS. IT 

not only energizes the combatants in the 

most perverse way imaginable, it also para- 

lyzes the would-be peacemakers. While the 
crisis deepens, well-intentioned outsiders ponder 
their options and fret about the risks in terms bor- 
rowed from other wars in other eras. 

Vietnam is the name not just of a country but also of 
a syndrome from which the U.S. still suffers—notwith- 
standing Dr. Bush’s self-congratulatory claim to the 
contrary a little more than a year ago. Senior officials of 
his Administration have repeatedly defined the danger 
awaiting the U.S. if it leads a large-scale military inter- 
vention in the Balkans as “another Vietnam.” 

It was partly in his 
overeagerness to avoid “a 
Vietnam-like quagmire” 
that Bush so abruptly sus- 
pended Desert Storm. As 
a result, Saddam Hussein 
remained in power to 
slaughter his citizens and 
rebuild his military. Thus 
the continuing fixation on 
the V word has figured 
decisively in the two 
great foreign policy fail- 
ures of the Bush Adminis- 
tration: it was too quick to 
end the Gulf War, and it 
has been too slow to mobi- 
lize a multinational inter- 
vention that might end 
the Balkan war. 

As Bush and everyone else keep saying, Iraq and 
Yugoslavia are challenges to the post-cold war order. 
That realization in itself should exclude, or at least 
mute, references to Vietnam in the debate over how to 
meet those challenges. 

Southeast Asia was the hot front of the cold war. 
Hanoi had the Kremlin’s backing. Serbia is not North 


Vietnam. It has virtually no friends and certainly no | 


superpower godfather. The U.S. and the international 
community, notably including Russia, are united 
against what Serbia is doing. Slobodan Milosevic's re- 


gime can be isolated politically and, if necessary, de- | 


feated militarily in a way that Ho Chi Minh’s could not. 

The North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong were fight- 
ing to reunify a country that had been artificially divid- 
ed. While they were doing so under a now discredited 
political banner, they still had the powerful force of na- 
tionalism on their side. The Bosnian Serbs, by contrast, 
are fighting to perpetuate their domination over large 
parts of a country that had been artificially unified. 

Nor should the Bosnian Serbs be seen as the moral 
equivalents of their fathers and grandfathers, who tied 








As the world dithers, a young Bosnian awaits his fate 


down 30 Axis divisions a half-century ago. That analo- 
zy—another of the clichés that help rationalize West- 
ern dithering—could hardly be more misleading. It dis- 
graces the heroism and patriotism of the Yugoslav 
partisans in World War IL. It exaggerates the number 
and prowess of the Serb forces in Bosnia today, as well 
as their local support. For them patria is a Greater Ser- 
bia in which Croats, Albanians, Hungarians, Macedo- 
nians and Slavic Muslims are subject to second-class 
citizenship, if not “ethnic cleansing.” 

Finally, all the talk about the Serb forces control- 
ling the hilltops like latter-day Chetniks implies an in- 
vidious comparison between what the Nazis were try- 
ing to do in the 1940s and what the United Nations 
ought to be doing today. Hitler was bent on conquering 
Yugoslavia, while the West should be saving the rem- 
nants of that country from the consequences of the end 
of communism. 

That is the essence of what has happened in south- 
eastern Europe as well as in many parts of the former 
Soviet Union. For decades the state was an extension of 
a centralized, hierarchi- 
cal, repressive, conspira- 
torial ideology. The sys- 
tem collapsed, therefore 
so did the state. Human 
nature abhors a civic vac- 
uum. That is why Serbs 
and Croats, as well as 
» Azeris and Armenians, 
? Georgians and Abkha- 
sians, have gone back to 
: slitting each other's 
throats and gouging out 
each other's eyes. 

There is another cli- 
ché that haunts Western 
commentary and _policy- 
making on the Balkans: 
“These people have been 
killing each other for a thousand years; therefore we 
can’t possibly do anything to stop them.” It is tempting 
for Westerners to regard the barbarisms they see on the 
front pages as something all too natural in faraway 
countries of which they know little. The breakdown of 
the state can happen in the West too. Remember those 
five days in California three months ago, when the 
structure of America cracked and Los Angeles momen- 
tarily became Sarajevo? 

In the Balkans, more important than the legacy of 
ancient quarrels is recent experience: 45 years of inter- 
communal harmony in Bosnia, where Serbs, Croats 
and Slavic Muslims lived together in close to a model of 
tolerance and pluralism. What ruined it all was the ar- 
rival on the scene of an essentially external force: 
Greater Serbian imperialism, sponsored and armed by 
Belgrade. That is why there must now be a decisively 
more powerful external force, one that goes far beyond 
the U.N.’s current peacekeeping mission. What is 
needed is an all-out peacemaking effort, also autho- 
rized by the U.N. but armed and manned largely by 
nato and led by a U.S. that can thereby truly cure itself 
of the Vietnam syndrome. = 
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Build It, and They. 


America’s cities play 
sucker to big-league team 
owners who look for 
taxpayers to finance the 
fields of their dreams 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE OTHER EVENING, THREE GUYS 
ran across Candlestick Park 
brandishing a bed-sheet sign that 
read PLEASE pon’r Go! Stung by 
the announced sale of the San 
Francisco Giants to a consortium repre- 
senting St. Petersburg, Florida, these three 
were exercising the birthright of any sports 
devotee: impotent pleading. This was the 
charge of the night brigade. But the trio 
might as well have been riding into the Val- 
ley of Death instead of invading the blus- 
tery pasture of America’s crankiest ball 
park. The people who buy the tickets, 
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whose taxes pay for the stadiums, who fan- 
tasize and fret over their team like anxious 
parents—they are mighty Casey at the bat. 
All muscle, no magic. Strike three. You're 
out. Game’s over. The fans fan. 

Fan, of course, is short for fanatic. 
Nothing else explains the loyalty, the emo- 
tional servitude of otherwise sensible 
folks toward a professional sports fran- 
chise. Talk to the proprietors of major 
league teams and you will hear that many 
of the 26 clubs are losing money. With the 
average player's salary topping $1 million 
this year, attendance slumping and TV 
revenue due to drop in 1994, the owners 
seem noble just to stay in the game, given 
all that hemorrhaging red ink. 

Perhaps the owners have more merce- 
nary motives. Like going where the money 
is. As one of half a dozen owners with a 
fortune in excess of a billion dollars, Jack 
Kent Cooke probably has enough money 
now. Cooke owns the N.F.L. champion 
Washington Redskins, but like many a Joe 
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Lunchpail, he wants to move to the sub- 
urbs. Move the Redskins, that is, to a rail 
yard in Alexandria, Virginia. No matter 
that Washington doesn’t want the 'Skins 
to leave and Alexandria doesn't want them 
tocome. Ina secret deal whose conspirato- 
rial bravado would have set Boss Tweed 
and Mark Hanna drooling, Virginia Gover- 
nor Douglas Wilder offered $130 million to 
construct roads and rail links to a stadium 
Cooke would build and own. And Cooke 
gets to keep all proceeds from food and 
parking. 

Some years back, the Virginia Retire- 
ment System, a state pension fund, paid 
$350 million for these 320 acres of land, in- 
tending to develop it for mixed commer- 
cial-residential use. This is still mixed use: 
Cooke has use for free land and Wilder for 
political glory. Virginians with sharp ears 
could catch the sound of a state pocket be- 
ing picked. Says Congressman Jim Moran 
ofa plan that would bring the city few eco- 
nomic perks: “It is a classic case of how 
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SAN FRANCISCO DEFENDS AGAINST FLORIDA: Angela Alioto, member of the San Francisco board 
of supervisors, with last-minute plans for a new Giants stadium. Two young fans offer thumbs 
down on the move. Nobody had the heart to tell them the team is headed for St. Petersburg. 


ORLANDO'S OPEN FIELD: the Citrus 
Bowl beckons to restless football 
owners, Hey, look me over. 


a | Tit 

not to conduct public policy.” Officials in 
Washington could only fear that getting 
Skinned meant the town would be rubbed 
off the map. “Brooklyn has never been the 
same since the Dodgers left,” keened D.C. 
council chairman John Wilson, whose 
own city lost two baseball clubs in the 
1950s. “You don’t even think about 
Brooklyn.” 

It is instructive to think about Brook- 
lyn, the borough that Dodger owner Wal- 
ter O'Malley abandoned for Los Angeles 
after New York City’s master builder Rob- 
ert Moses blocked the purchase of a cru- 
cial piece of land on which O'Malley had 
planned to build a stadium. Not since the 
heady carpetbagging of the 1950s, when 
five baseball franchises (including the 
Dodgers) deserted multi-team cities to find 
gold in the West and South, have owners 
been so restless. Some get bored and take 
the pocket money, as Domino's pizza king 
Tom Monaghan did last week when he sold 
his Detroit Tigers for about $80 million toa 


VIRGINIA TRIES TO RAID WASHINGTON: 
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rival pizza pasha, Mike [litch of Little Cae- 
sars. And some owners just feel like raising 
hell. Al Davis, keeper of those movable 
beasts the Oakland—no, the L.A.—Raiders, 
flirted shamelessly with upstate bigwigs 
who thought he might return to the Bay 
Area. By doing so, Davis won a sweeter deal 
in L.A. He was like a man who tells his wife 
he’s been cheating on her and expects her 
to treat him more lovingly. 

And, poor thing, she does. As long as 
city and state governments are willing to 
play the subservient wife, and pay for it, 
owners will take every advantage. Local 
politicians are obsessed with having their 
cities considered “major league.” That 
means lavish tax breaks, awarding of an- 
cillary revenue and, increasingly, funding 
of the team’s stadium. No city would erect 
a skyscraper and then hand it over gratis 
to IBM or AT&T. But, writes Neil J. Sulli- 
van in his book The Diamond Revolution, 
“elected officials across the country have 
fallen all over themselves to open the pub- 
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: Redskins owner Jack Kent Cooke and Virginia Governor 
Douglas Wilder unveil their plan for a stadium in Alexandria that no one else wants. The controversy 
illustrates the modern sporting alliance of industry and subsidy, of Tweed and Tweedledum. 


Come 





lic purse to build stadiums that by every 
reasonable standard should have been 
paid for by the ball clubs that use them.” 

The officials will go further. They will 
follow the advice given Kevin Costner in 
the hit movie Field of Dreams; “If you build 
it, they will come.” St. Petersburg built a 
field on nothing but dreams—and $138 
million, mostly from revenue bonds the 
voters never got to vote on. Next year, if 
the baseball owners approve, the San 
Francisco Giants will be the St. Peters- 
burg Giants. 

When St. Petersburg built the Sun- 
coast Dome in 1987, it aimed to be the first 
Florida city to attract a major league base- 
ball team. The recession didn’t stanch en- 
thusiasm for the project. As assistant city 
manager Rick Dodge notes, in what 
sounds like a bow to Clintonomics: “Cities 
that are coming out of the recession are 
cities investing in the future.’’ But this 
brave leap seemed to be over a cliff. Three 
times the majors took St. Pete to the altar 
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Taxpayers’ Playgrounds 


SUNCOAST DOME St. Petersburg, Florida 


$238 MILLION 


When construction started in 1987, the cost was to be a mere $ 


5 million 


It was known as the dome in search of a team, but now the San Francisco 


Giants may come 


JACK KENT COOKE STADIUM Alexandria, Vi 
$150 MILLION 


lhe state has offered $130 million to help build it and will let Redskins 
owner Cooke keep all revenues from tic 
moves his team. 


et sales and concessions if he 


ORIOLES STADIUM Baltimore, Maryland 


$135 MILLION 


Orioles owner Eli Jacobs has a sweetheart deal on this new state-financed 
field; now he’s put his team on the market for three times what he paid 


ST. LOUIS DOME St. Louis, Missouri 


$260 MILLION 


Taxpayers have coughed up money for this proposed dome, due to 
be finished in 1995, even though the N.F.L. hasn’t yet awarded this city a 


new franchise 


COORS FIELD Denver, Colorado 
$141 MILLION 


The city voted a sales- 


ix hike and 


ve away nearly all the revenues from 


this stadium, due to be completed in 1995, to a consortium that includes 


the brewing family. 


and three times the town was jilted: first 
with the Chicago White Sox, then with a 
prospective expansion team that went to 
Miami, then with the Seattle Mariners. 
Says local booster Jack Critchfield: 
“We've been used as a nuclear threat to 
other communities to make them give 
teams whatever they want.” 

Bob Lurie had become discouraged 
too. Lurie, who bought the Giants in 1976 
for $8 million, wasn't getting what he 
wanted: a new stadium to replace drafty 
old Candlestick. Four Bay Area referen- 
dums on the new ball park were defeated. 
By 1987 Lurie was warning that he would 
“consider anyplace that wants us.” In 
June he announced that he would accept 
the first reasonable offer, and St. Pete's 
$110 million had the cash-register ring of 
logic. Now San Francisco Supervisor Ange- 
la Alioto has unveiled plans for a downtown 
stadium, and the players’ union is seeking 
to delay the transfer for at least a year. But 
the writing is on the check. It’s enough to 
make St. Pete officials voice hedged opti- 
mism about the underused stadium. “We 
just hope history will prove we were vision- 
aries,” says Councilman Bob Stewart, “and 
not horses’ derrieres.”” And San Francisco 
is as rancorous in losing the Giants as it 
was ecstatic at stealing them from New 
York City 25 years ago. 
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It can’t be because a major league team 
brings a town economic vitality. Although 
boosters claim the value of a team cannot 
be measured solely in dollars, Teresa Se- 
rata, San Francisco's budget director, says 
she can document only a $3.1 million annu- 
al net gain from the Giants; the city’s gross 
economic product is $30 billion, or 10,000 


times as large. “Opening a branch of 


Macy’s has a greater economic impact,” 
says Roger Noll, professor of economics at 
Stanford University. Besides, discretionary 
income is easily diverted. If there is no ball 
club, citizens will find another way to 
spend their discretionary income. 


CITY HAS TO WORK HARD TO 
earn money from a ball club, es- 
pecially when it spends $580 
million (up from an original es- 
timate of $150 million) on a 
SkyDome, as Toronto did, or $100 million 
(up from $23 million) to freshen Yankee 
Stadium, as New York City did. But an 
owner has to work hard to lose money. He 
is a member of a most exclusive club—a 
monopoly, thanks to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which in 1922 ruled baseball ex- 
empt from antitrust legislation and the de- 
mands of the open market. “Major league 
baseball should have 40 or 50 teams,” says 
Noll, “not 26 or 28. Then you wouldn't 
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have to give away hundreds of millions of 
dollars to get one to relocate.” 

Yes, it does cost money to run a team. 
Players make five times what they re- 
ceived just 10 years ago. But athletes’ sala- 
ries are covered by merchandising, hefty 
ticket prices and robust TV income. Even 
assuming that the owners’ closely guard- 
ed books are not cooked, there's still plen- 
ty of cash on hand. “Revenues from these 
teams have gone up 10% to 15% a year,” 
says Noll, “and players’ salaries are grow- 
ing at the same rate. Other costs are rising 
too, but only at the rate of inflation. It 
stands to reason that all the book costs not 
related to players are disguised profits 

Nothing in sport has escalated as fast 
as the price of a ball club or a ball park. In 
1981, George Argyros, a California real es- 
tate magnate, bought the Seattle Mariners 
for $13 million. He monitored baseball's 
worst team for eight years, then sold it for 
a $50 million after-tax profit to Jeffrey 
Smulyan, a radio-station mogul. This 
June, Smulyan sold it for $135 million. 
That's a tenfold profit in just over a decade 
for a product few consumers are buying— 
except the next gullible owner, the next 
town avid for major league status. 

The result of all this high financing 
and finagling is a redistribution, from 
poor fans to richer ones, of the baseball- 
going experience—jock Reaganism. The 
luxury boxes introduced at the Houston 
Astrodome in 1965 are now a moneymak- 
ing fixture in most parks; the Toronto Blue 
Jays mint $35 million a year from leasing 
Skyboxes—more dens for the haves to en- 
tertain the other haves. Someday a town 
might build a stadium consisting of a thou- 
sand skyboxes and six rows of bleachers. 
It would suit the owners—men who seem 
bent on making baseball a pursuit to fol- 
low on TV—if you can get cable and pay- 
per-view. 

There are good owners and bad ones, 
smart owners and dull ones, as in any fra- 
ternity. But the bad, smart owners are at 
heart corporate raiders, playing with oth- 
er people's money (not the stockholders’ 
but the taxpayers’), fleecing the locals and 
then fleeing them. Cushioned by the lar- 
gesse and insecurity of city administra- 
tions that are strapped to pay teachers or 
collect the garbage, rich men play the new, 
high-stakes version of polo: passing civic 
assets on to other rich men. 

And the greed goes on. When the 
baseball diamond is as big as the Ritz, the 
real game will not be played between the 
foul lines. It will be conducted in board- 
rooms and back rooms, on the field of 
schemes. Franchise swapping will be the 
richest established permanent floating 
crap game in the business world. It's a no- 
lose game called Monopoly. And few of 
the players care that it means winning 
ugly. —Reported by Cathy Booth/St. Petersburg 
and David S. Jackson/San Francisco, with other 
bureaus 
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Recent quakes in 
California may have 
stirred the San Andreas 
Fault, setting it up for the 
long-dreaded Big One 


alk about bad luck!” says 
Caltech geologist Bri- 
an Wernicke, squinting 


By J. MADELEINE NASH LANDERS 
through a telescopic eye- 
piece at an aerial photo of 


Landers, California, a 


small town in the middle of the Mojave desert. 
“Wham! Right through this house. Wham! 
Right through that house. The funny thing is, 
there aren't that many houses out here.”” 


In more ways than one, the earthquake 
that rumbled through this desolate region on 
June 28 was an ominous force. In a few fear- 
some seconds, it rerouted roads, realigned 
parking lots and reconfigured the landscape 
in countless capricious ways, miraculously 
taking only one life. Rather than rupture a 
single fault line, it swiped a 70-km (45-mile) 
diagonal slash through several, at one point 
heaving up a raw ridge of rock roughly the 
size and shape of a stegosaurus’ spine. 

For weeks afterward—even this past 
week—the region has been rocked by thou- 
sands of nerve-racking aftershocks, and 
the quake ignited mysterious swarms of 
smaller earthquakes in volcanic zones 
hundreds of kilometers away, But most 
alarming of all, this quake, the largest to 
hit Southern California in 40 years, ap- 
pears to have substantially altered subter- 
ranean stress fields. In the process, it may 
have awakened a fitfully sleeping dragon— 
the mighty San Andreas, the nation’s big- 
gest and most dangerous fault. 

With a mixture of excitement and 
dread, scientists with the U.S. Geological 
Survey in Pasadena are rushing to aug- 
ment an already extensive seismic net- 
work with portable instrumentation. “Be- 
fore the San Andreas goes,” reflects 
geologist Ken Hudnut somberly, “maybe 
we'll catch a precursor.” A hot wind 
swoops across the desert as Hudnut re- 
trieves a plastic box from under an olean- 
der bush and pops the lid to reveal the 
small satellite receiver it shields from 
blowing sand. Nearby, a tripod-mounted 
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Geologist Ken Hudnut inspects a raw ridge of rock heaved up by the Landers quake. 


The earth here moved 2 m vertically and 5S m horizontally. 


antenna straddles a survey pipe like a 
spindly sentinel. Coded signals beamed 
down by orbiting satellites, Hudnut ex- 
plains, serve to pinpoint the location of the 
pipe. The slightest shift in the pipe’s posi- 
tion, and Hudnut will know the earth 
around it is on the move, 

The southernmost section of the San An- 
dreas has made scientists jumpy for some 
time now. Between 1948 and 1986, the re- 
gion adjacent to the fault experienced only 
one earthquake of magnitude 5.8 or higher.” 
Since then there have been seven, including 
the Landers quake, which weighed in at an 
impressive 7.5. Moreover, this surge in seis- 
micity appears to be occurring on a worri- 








“All magnitudes here are given on the moment mag 
nitude scale, a more precise measure of earthquake 
energy that has largely replaced the Richter scale 
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some schedule. Excavations of old lake-bed 
sediments by Caltech paleoseismologist Ker- 
ry Sieh in the mid-1980s indicate that large 
earthquakes have roared through this sec- 
tion of the San Andreas at not quite 300-year 
intervals. The last such quake took place cir- 
ca 1680. “It’s just a gut feeling,” ventures 
Sieh, who is 41 years old, “but I think I'll wit- 
ness a great earthquake on the southern San 
Andreas in my lifetime.” 

About 1,300 km (800 miles) long, the 
San Andreas Fault system separates two 
sections of the earth’s crust known as 
plates. Like giant rafts, these plates glide 
across an expanse of superheated rock, vis- 
cousas tar, that surrounds the planet’s mol- 
ten outer core. At the rate of nearly 5 cm (2 
in.) a year, the Pacific plate to the west of the 
San Andreas is slowly pushing north, past 










































the North American plate on the east. One 
possible result: 60 million or so years from 
now, a sliver of the California coast that in- 
cludes the megalopolis of Los Angeles could 
become beachfront property in Alaska. 

Getting there, however, will not be fun. 
The slip of the plates is not constant along 
the fault. The southern San Andreas 
bends like a river and splits into multiple 
branches. Because of this contortion, the 
Pacific and North American plates cannot 
slip in a straightforward way but must 
strain against each other like two sumo 
wrestlers. The battle of the plates has cre- 
ated numerous smaller fault lines along 
the San Andreas, giving the region the 
look of a smashed windshield. Over the 
millenniums, the Mojave shear zone to the 
east may offer a path of less resistance to 
the giant plates and replace the San An- 
dreas as a new plate boundary, suggests 
geophysicist Amos Nur of Stanford. 

Only four years ago, scientists gave the 
stuck plates along the southernmost section 
ofthe San Andreasa 40% chance of snapping 
sometime in the next 30 years. At the same 
time, they warned that a rupture of this part 
of the fault could trigger earthquakes along 
neighboring segments, possibly as far west 
as San Bernardino and nearly as far north 
as Bakersfield. Result: the long-feared Big 


Mojave 5.1 


1992 magnitude 


Eastern California Shear Zone 


dead aim at Landers, and in fact it was. 
Two months later, a minor earthquake 
started on a fault with no name. For a few 
seconds, this temblor rattled at a magni- 
tude of 3. Suddenly, seismometer read- 
ings soared as the fracture unzipped a se- 
quence of larger faults nearby. Then three 
hours after the Landers earthquake shiv- 
ered to a stop, a 6.6 aftershock terrified 
the environs of Big Bear Lake, collapsing 
chimneys and toppling buildings. 

Why Big Bear? In recent weeks research 
teams at the U.S. Geological Survey in Menlo 
Park have put this question to two different 
computer models. The results, while differ- 
ing in detail, are strikingly similar. Before 
the effects of the Landers earthquake are 
taken into account, neither model flags the 
region around the Big Bear fault as particu- 
larly menacing. But as soon as scientists fac- 
tor in the degree of ground movement and its 
direction, it pops up on their computer 
screens, color-coded red for danger. 

Of late, the two teams have begun to 
use their computer models to peer into the 
future. What they see in these high-tech 
crystal balls is unsettling. “To relieve the 
stress Landers placed on it,” says geo- 
physicist Ross Stein, “the southern San 
Andreas would have to produce a 6.5- 
magnitude earthquake of its own.” 
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Some scientists 
believe that the 
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someday replace the 7 7 4 ; . 
San Andreas as the A WHOLE LOT OF QUAKING. Recent activity has fractured two fault systems near Big Bear 
Lake and Landers, creating a destabilizing “Bermuda Triangle” with the San Andreas. The geometry increases 
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One—an earthquake of magnitude 8, five 
times as powerful as Landers—on the door- 
step ofthe populous Los Angeles Basin. Now, 
in the seismic spoor of the Landers earth- 
quake, scientists have found reason to sus- 
pect that the timetable for this disaster may 
have been fast-forwarded. 

A fateful chain reaction, seismologists 
believe, started in April, when an earth- 
quake of 6.3 magnitude rattled the vicinity 
of Palm Springs and Joshua Tree National 
Monument. On a map, the fault that was 
then broken looks like a shotgun taking 
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The type of stress that has increased 
on the southern San Andreas is known as 
shear stress, It runs parallel to the fault, 
enhancing its tendency to slip. There is, 
however, another kind of stress, clamping 
stress, which retards slippage. It runs per- 
pendicular to the fault, pinning the sides 
together like an invisible row of staples. 
“The situation we worry about most,” 
says ucLA geophysicist David Jackson, “is 
when the shear stress increases and the 
clamping stress decreases. This is precise- 
ly what we think has happened.” 





The Landers and Big Bear earthquakes 
cut through faults that form two sides of a 
triangle. When these faults fractured, the 
huge block of earth contained within the tri- 
angle shifted about a meter to the north, un- 
clamping the San Andreas at the triangle’s 
base. In deference to the menace posed by 
this singular geometry, Jackson calls the 
area the “Bermuda Triangle.” 

What everyone who lives in Southern 
California wants to know, of course, is not 
whether the southern San Andreas is going 
toslip, but when. To their frustration, scien- 





faults that the material between them may 


behave more like sand. “Squeeze a block of 


wood,” muses ucLa’s Jackson, “and it will 
become longer. But sand will behave in un- 
foreseen ways.” 

In addition, scientists can only guess 
how much total stress accumulated along 
the southern San Andreas prior to the 
Landers earthquake. Geophysicist Geof- 
frey King of the Institut de Physique du 
Globe in Strasbourg, France, compares 
the predicament to trying to push a car up- 
hill while blindfolded. Will the car move or 








tists cannot answer that. The most 
careful calculations of stress trans- 
fer are based on the assumption that 
faults separate large blocks of earth, 
which stretch and compact in pre- 
dictable ways. But the Southern Cali- 
fornia crust is so crisscrossed with 
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t’s one thing to warn peo- 

ple that the Big One is 

coming—someday soon. 

Engineers can design 

stronger bridges and 

sounder buildings; city 
planners can guide develop- 
ment in ways that reduce haz- 
ards. It’s quite another thing to 
sound the alarm for an earth- 
quake less than a minute away. 
Such early-warning systems 
are technically feasible, though 
there is debate about whether 
they would save lives or pro- 
mote panic. 

Convinced that every extra 
second is of value, Japan has 
invested mightily in these sys- 
tems. Originally such devices 
were not tripped until the 
ground began to shudder— 
scant notice indeed, though 
enough to prevent the derail- 
ment of a speeding bullet train. 
Such simple motion-detecting 
systems are now used throughout Japan and in parts of Cali- 
fornia to halt subway trains and nudge elevators to the near- 
est floor when ground motion exceeds a certain threshold. 
The Alaska pipeline is similarly equipped for instant 
shutdown. 

But today more sophisticated systems can alert people as 
much asa minute before a city starts to shake. “This is possi- 
ble,” explains Massachusetts Institute of Technology geo- 
physicist M. Nafi Toks6z, “because seismic waves propagate 
through the earth’s crust relatively slowly, 5 to 8 km/sec. 
With an extensive network of sensors, we can locate the epi- 
center and determine the magnitude of an earthquake. This 
gives us the opportunity to warn people in outlying areas.” 
How long a warning depends on the distance from the epi- 
center. Had such a system been in place in Mexico, for exam- 
ple, residents of Mexico City would have had nearly a minute 
to brace themselves for the two offshore quakes that killed 
more than 7,000 people inland in 1985. 

For California, an effective system could require thou- 
sands of sensors along various high-risk faults, linked by so- 





You Have 30 Seconds... 





Researchers are setting up 
satellite receivers to detect any 
ground motion. 


Scene of destruction, left, in 
Landers: Would less thana 
minute's notice be useful? 


phisticated systems for trans- 
mitting data. It would all have 
to run automatically by com- 
puter, says Hiroo Kanamori of 
Caltech’s Seismological Lab- 
oratory: “There is no room for 
human uncertainty or hesita- 
tion.” Toks6z believes a com- 
prehensive system could be de- 
veloped over a five-year period 
for $100 million. A 1991 report 
produced for the National 
Academy of Sciences recom- 
mended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment build a prototype sys- 
tem, but so far, nothing has 
been implemented. 

Would it be worth it? “It’s 
not a solution to all earthquake 
problems, but there are a lot of 
practical applications,” says 
Allan Lindh of the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. “To have 30 sec- 
onds’ warning would sound 
like a helluva idea to me if I 
worked near a sulfuric acid 
vat.” Japan has already built advanced systems to shut down 
nuclear power plants, cut the gas flow from public utilities 
and issue tsunami alerts. Similar systems could divert in- 
coming aircraft, warn rescue workers of aftershocks and 
minimize damage to computer, telecommunication and fi- 
nancial data networks. 

For ordinary citizens, a 30-second warning might be of 
limited use unless they had rehearsed what to do. Where it 
might be most helpful, according to sociologist Dennis Mi- 
leti, a warning expert at Colorado State University, “is in 
schools and offices where people can practice responding to 
bells.” Here too Japan has led the way. Its communities reg- 
ularly conduct earthquake warning drills, while in Califor- 
nia such drills are done only sporadically in some schools 
and workplaces. Still, most Californians know that when the 
ground starts to rumble, they must get away from the win- 
dows, duck beneath a sturdy table, stand under a doorframe, 
or pull over if they’re in a car, History shows they don’t al- 
ways have time for even these simple measures. But what a 
difference 30 seconds could make. —By David Bjerklie 
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not? “One person won’t accomplish 
much,” he observes, “but 10 people might. 
Our problem is that we don’t know how 
many other people are already pushing on 
the car.” 


Indeed, scientists still do not know | 


how much stress is required to start an 
earthquake in the first place. In laboratory 
experiments, explains University of Neva- 
da, Reno, seismologist James Brune, two 
blocks of granite forced past each other 
generate a tremendous frictional heat. But 
earthquakes apparently do not. “Nature,” 
says Brune, “has figured out an easier way 
of moving things around.” After all, when 
carpet installers try to move a rug, they do 
not attempt to drag it all at once. “In- 
stead,” says Tom Heaton of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey in Pasadena, “they puta lit- 
tle ripple in it. As the ripple moves from 
one end of the rug to the other, the rug 
moves with it.” 


hat might cause such a ripple 

to spread across a fault re- 

mains a mystery. Numerous 

ideas have been suggested. 

Brune believes sliding rock 

physically deforms like tires 
squealing on pavement. In this case, what 
greases the skid is an invisible air pad that 
prevents the two surfaces from establish- 
ing frictional contact. Just last week, in a 
paper published by the science journal Va- 
ture, a team of researchers from the U.S. 
Geological Survey in Menlo Park offered 
an alternative possibility. Groundwater, 
they theorized, trapped under high pres- 
sure, might also serve to pry faults apart, 
allowing them to slip with a minimum ex- 
penditure of energy. 

Yet another mechanism capable of in- 
ducing fracture has been suggested by the 
Landers earthquake. Because the quake 
triggered scores of sympathetic vibrations 
in volcanic and geothermal regions, some 
scientists have speculated that the Land- 
ers event shook underground magma 
chambers as though they were big cans of 
soda. The gas that fizzed forth could, in 
turn, have forced open a gap that eased the 
slip of surrounding rock. Whatever the 
mechanism, experts agree, it has only has- 
tened the fracture of a fault zone that was 
already stressed up and ready to go. 

What scientists fear is that the south- 
ern San Andreas has reached a similarly 
critical threshold. “If the Landers earth- 
quake put a little stress on the San An- 
dreas,” exclaims Allan Lindh, chief seis- 
mologist of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
“then what about the accumulated stress 
of 300 years of plate motion?” For Lindh 
and other experts, the Landers quake and 
its resulting tremors are all too reminis- 











cent of the increased seismic activity that | 


preceded the great San Francisco blowout 
of 1906. “I mean,” says Lindh, with a dra- 
matic pause, “how much more on the edge 
of our chairs can we be?” a 
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Can You Picture 


This? 


Kodak’s new Photo CD 
system offers casual 
shutterbugs their first 
glimpse of a revolution 
that is sweeping the 
world of photography 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT CAMDEN 


TARTING THIS MONTH, 
Americans taking their 
vacation snapshots to be 
developed will be of- 
fered a choice that may 
seem mystifying. In addition to 
the usual range of options 
from color slides to jumbo 
prints—they will be invited to 
have their pictures scanned by 
a computer and stored on a 
“Photo CD”—a compact disc 
that looks just like one that 
might play the latest Guns N’ 
Roses release but in fact stores all 
the shots of the kids and the Grand 
Canyon in digital form. These new- 
fangled photo albums hold up to 100 
images, stored for a fee of about $1 a 
frame. They can be viewed, without risk 
of fading or fraying, on an ordinary televi- 
sion set using a special CD player 
Eastman Kodak is betting that Photo 
CDs will eventually become as familiar to 
photographers around the world as its 
bright yellow boxes of film. It has succeed- 
ed in persuading such competitors as Fuji, 
Agfa and Konica to agree to one standard 
for the discs, although Kodak is first to of- 
fer the product. What the company envi- 
sions is a future in which devices that play 
Photo CDs—which also double as music 
CD players—have become standard equip- 
ment in home entertainment centers, 
alongside the stereo, the TV and the ver. 
Kodak pictures families gathered in living 
rooms to see photos displayed on TV 
screens—and, eventually, on high-resolu- 
tion HDTV, 
The more creative photographers will 

















Up 
to 100 
pictures can 
fit on a single compact 

disc (actual size). The CD case has 
numbered frames that can be viewed ona 
TV screen at the touch of a button. 


have the chance to load Photo CD images 
into home computers and turn their Macs 
and PCs into electronic darkrooms, where 
they can create studio-quality pictures that 
might be printed on color printers, turned 
into Christmas cards or sent to friends and 
relatives over ordinary phone lines. Adven- 
turous types will even be able to manipu- 
late the digitized images, pixelediting cra- 
zy Uncle Harry out of a shot, for example, 
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Fido’s body. 

It could, 

, be a tough sell. 
Few Ameri icans 
computers powerful 
enough to manipulate images, 
and even fewer have the equipment 
needed to retrieve pictures stored on a 
compact disc (a Philips CD Interactive sys- 
tem will do it, as will some cb-kom computer 
drives). Kodak sells a $400 Photo CD player 
that reads both music and photographic 
compact discs, but until such devices are 
widely used, the company is likely to be 
caught ina classic chicken-and-egg market- 
ing bind: people won't want to spend $25 to 
have their pictures put on a disc they cannot 
play, and few will want to buy the player 
without a library of discs to view. 

Still, there is something about the Ko- 
dak idea that has the aura of inevitability. 
Photo CD is the public’s first glimpse of a 
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technological revolution that has been de- 
veloping for more than a decade. Like mu- 
sic, text and telephones, photography is 
going digital. What was once a purely 
chemical process—by which crystals of 
silver halide were exposed to light and 
turned into visual representations (or ana- 
logs) of an actual scene—is being trans- 
formed into an electronic process that 
turns the same information into strings of 
0s and Is. 

The pictures may look the same—at 
least to the untrained eye. Purists point 
out that Photo CD images contain only 
about 18 million pixels (picture elements), 
which is roughly equivalent to the visual 
information represented by the 20 million 
silver molecules in a standard 35-mm neg- 
ative. But that is about one-fifth the resolu- 
tion offered by high-quality Kodachrome 
slides, and it cannot compare with the glo- 
rious large-format pictures that Ansel Ad- 
ams labored to create. 

The main advantage will be that hun- 





The magic of digital 
pictures is being 
explored at Kodak’s 
Center for Creative 
Imaging, a showcase 
for (and subject of) 
the surrealistic 
techniques shown 
here. The man 
putting himself into 
the picture is 
director of 
education Charles 
Altschul, who 
created the collage 
by combining 
several digitized 
photographs on an 
imaging work- 
station. The center 
has attracted scores 
of artists and 
photographers, 
prompting Apple 
chairman Sculley to 
compare it to 
Florence during the 
Renaissance. But 
the new medium 
has yet to produce 

a Michelangelo. 
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| dreds of digital images can be stored on an 


optical disk and sorted ina flash. They can 
be recopied endlessly, each new image a 
perfect replica of the old. They can be 
transmitted anywhere in the world at 
nearly the speed of light. And they can be 
called to a computer screen and cropped, 
tinted, sharpened or shaded on the fly, giv- 
ing photo editors at their workstations a 
taste of the power that writers sitting at 
their word processors have enjoyed for 
years. 

The same technology permits busi- 
nesses and government agencies to re- 
place rooms full of documents with stacks 
of computer disks. American Express con- 
verts all its paper receipts into digital form 
for printing and storage. Empire Blue 
Cross & Blue Shield in New York City uses 
the process to make digital images of 
250,000 claims a day. Even police depart- 
ments are beginning to use the technology 
for storing mug shots and fingerprints. 
Digital-image management is already a 
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$1.8 billion industry, and could grow to 
$11 billion in North America by 1996, ac- 
cording to BIS Strategic Decisions, a Mas- 
sachusetts-based consulting firm. 

In the hands of an artist, the tools of 
digital imaging offer a whole new creative 
medium—one that combines the realism 
of photography with the malleability of oil 
paints. Once an image is converted to digi- 
tal form, it can be loaded into a computer 
and manipulated by any number of soft- 
ware tools. Spots and blemishes can be 
erased or smoothed over. Shadows can be 
deepened or lightened. Images can be 
cloned, combined, sharpened or blurred 
and then painted from a palette of more 
than 16 million hues. The final product 
can be put to paper on a new generation of 
color printers that spit out enlargements 
nearly indistinguishable from those creat- 
ed ina darkroom. 


OWHERE IS THE POWER OF 

these tools more palpable than 

at Kodak's Center for Creative 

Imaging, a converted brass 

foundry in Camden, Maine. 
Since the center opened last year under 
the direction of Ray DeMoulin, a 38-year 
Kodak veteran, more than 2,000 design- 
ers, illustrators, graphic artists and pro- 
fessional photographers have made the 
pilgrimage to immerse themselves in the 
new technology. Among those who have 
come to play at the center’s 90 (mostly 
Macintosh) workstations are photogra- 
pher Richard Avedon, graphic designer 
Milton Glaser and illustrator Jean-Michel 
Folon. (It was here that photographer 
Gregory Heisler created the Ted Turner- 
cNN composite that illustrated Time's Man 
of the Year cover.) 

Apple Computer chairman John Scul- 
ley likes to compare the center to Florence 
during the Renaissance. In truth, the artist- 
ry, so far, is rather long on surrealistic spe- 
cial effects and short on subtlety, as explor- 
ers of the medium check out every tool in 
their new bag of tricks. “We're at the early 
stages of what may be a paradigm shift, and 
a lot of this stuff will look clunky,” says 
Charles Altschul, a Yale design professor 
who serves as the center's director of edu- 
cation. “But you can feel the artists’ cre- 
ativity beginning to poke through.” 

Much is riding on Kodak’s venture into 
digital imaging. Although the photo giant 
still dominates the market for film and pho- 
tographic paper, the long-term future of 
film technology is far from certain. There 
are already electronic cameras on the mar- 
ket, including one made by Kodak, that 
take digital pictures without using film. 
The results look fine on a TV screen, but 
the prints are of poor quality. What Photo 
CD does, Kodak executives say, is give the 
owners of the world’s 250 million conven- 
tional film cameras the best of both tech- 
nologies: high-quality prints and low-cost 
input devices for the new digital systems. 
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Shakespeare is a reliable 
summer hit outdoors. So 
why is he a hard sell under 
a roof in winter? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


S TWILIGHT SLIPS OVER THE 

hilly college town of Ashland, 

Oregon, the sweet summer eve- 

ning seems too balmy and star- 

ry for whiling away indoors, 
even to the holiday throngs who have jour- 
neyed to attend the theater here. Fortu- 
nately they need not choose between plea- 
sures. Night after night, vividly costumed 
Shakespeare—preceded by madrigals and 
heralded by a flag raising and trumpet fan- 
fare from the topmost gables of a Tudor 
stagehouse—unfolds beneath an open sky, 
turning edification into festival. 

The scene takes place at the largest 
U.S. regional theater and one of the oldest 
(founded in 1935), a three-stage jamboree 
built on Bardolatry that draws 370,000 
spectators a year, 90% from more than 125 
miles away. With minor variations this 
scene also takes place in Boulder, Colora- 
do; Cedar City, Utah; San Diego; Houston; 
Dallas; Orlando, Florida; an inner-city 
park in Louisville, Kentucky; the grounds 
of a legendary mansion alongside the Hud- 
son River; New York City’s Central Park; 
and dozens of other locales. According to 
Felicia Londre, secretary of the Shake- 
speare Theater Association of America, 
the U.S. has about 100 outdoor Shake- 
speare festivals. Some have grown, like 
Ashland’s, into major institutions offering 
varied repertoires. Others operate just a 
few weeks a year. Nearly all rely on a lot of 
novice, non-Equity players. But almost all 
are thriving. Americans seemingly cannot 
get enough of the Bard in open air in sum- 
mer—though they are conspicuously less 
eager to see his work indoors at other 
times of the year 

For many theatergoers, the experience 
of Shakespeare outdoors takes on an al- 
most sacred character. When Richard De- 
vin of the Colorado Shakespeare Festival 
moved this summer's staging of The Win- 
ter’s Tale to a new indoor space and in- 
stalled outdoors an adaptation of Sheri- 
dan's The Rivals, he quickly realized he 
had goofed. Not only did 7he Rivals prove 
an unusually tough sell, but subscribers 


The festival at twilight in Ashland: classics 
sellin open air 





ner Night’s Spectacle 





All’s Well That Ends Well in Colorado: the experience takes on an almost sacred character 


wrote in fury. “They told me they would 
never come to Shakespeare indoors or ac- 
cept another writer outdoors,” Devin says 
“They spoke of Shakespeare’s universali- 
ty and of what it meant to see these plays 
under the stars with their children. They 
felt we were stealing an irreplaceable op- 
portunity from them.’ 

Other theater executives have noted a 
similar, almost fetishistic audience pas- 
sion for Shakespeare. Even his problem 
plays have much more box-office appeal 
than masterpieces by almost anyone else 
Says Bill Patton, Ashland’s executive di- 
rector, who has overseen its rise since 
1948: “Some of Shakespeare’s popularity 
may be that it’s certified as good for you, 
so audiences can congratulate themselves 
on their intellectuality, even though this 
was popular entertainment for its time 
and still is. Also the plays are taught in 
school, so people feel familiar with them.” 

Actors and directors tend to be ambiva- 
lent about staging the Bard outdoors. Only 
a dozen or so of his 37 plays consistently 
succeed outdoors both artistically and at 
the box office, and those mainly when 
staged in broad strokes. By common con- 
sent, the lighter comedies and the more 
swashbuckling histories fare best because 
they depend less on language that is easily 
lost in the night air and more on pageantry 
and action. Intimate texts and subtle, 
groundbreaking performances tend not to 
work in the wide and windy spaces. Solilo- 
quies cannot compete with swordplay. Jer- 
y Turner, who retired last year as Ash- 


land's artistic director after nearly two 
decades, refused during his tenure to 
schedule Othello outdoors because he felt 
its closely chambered story and rich lan- 
guage ill fitted that setting. This year, after 
Ashland erected a stadium-like “acoustic 
shell” that wraps around the stage with 
tiers of balconies but leaves the sky open, 
Turner consented to try Othello outdoors 
The flat and tedious result bears out his 
original judgment—although the blame be- 
longs mainly to the three principal perfor- 
mances, especially Mark Murphey’s inert 
lago 

3y contrast, Ashland’s outdoor contfla- 
tion of Henry Vi, Parts 2 and 3, evokes far 
greater narrative satisfaction out of inferi- 
or material. And much the best show on 
offer there is an exquisitely nuanced All's 
Well That Ends Well, staged indoors by 
Turner's successor, Henry Woronicz. To 
the probable dismay of Ashland adher- 
ents—some of whom buy vacation or re- 





Comedy of Errors: making merry in New 
York's Central Park 
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tirement homes chiefly to attend plays— 
Woronicz vows to “pull away from the 
scale of production and pageantry, even 
outside.” To subscribers who urge elabo- 
rately costumed and staged period pro- 
ductions as “traditional,” Woronicz re- 
plies, “That is the tradition of the 19th 
century, not Shakespeare’s.” 

Some artistic directors claim to find 
great value in working outdoors. Says 
Jack O'Brien of San Diego's Old Globe: 
‘The shows are usually at their fairest and 
least phony outside. It’s hard to stand next 
to a tree and speak archly. Even when we 
are doing Shakespeare indoors, I have of- 
ten taken the cast outside during tech 
week and had a complete run-through just 
to get in touch with that honesty.” O’Brien 
thinks Shakespeare's earlier plays almost 
all work outdoors, while his later 
mostly don’t: “You can see in his poetry 
the adaptation from an open theater to a 
more enclosed one—the way, for example, 
he speaks of light or time of day.” 

His counterpart at the New York 
Shakespeare Festival, JoAnne Akalaitis, 
extols the “magic” of Shakespeare in Cen- 
tral Park: “Shakespeare in the park is part 
of the essence of being a cultural person in 
New York City. It is relaxed, warm, open 
and democratic. The upsides are the wind 
and clouds, the informality, coupled with 
the power that comes with that much 
massed humanity.”’ She adds dryly, “The 
downside is the body miking.” The Cen- 
tral Park sound system is notoriously tin- 
ny, and actors cannot seem to master the 
technique of not hitting the mikes when 
they scuffle, so every few minutes the au- 
dience hears what sounds like thunder. 
Another downside is the sheer size of the 
stage and audience, which can tempt film 
stars, fearful of understatement, into al- 
most operatic playing. That happened last 
week to Marisa Tomei, the street-corner 
ingenue of My Cousin Vinny, in a vaude- 
ville-influenced staging of The Comedy of 
Errors. While Brazilian director Caca Ros- 
set eanphasizes the many shades of emo- 
tion within the text, Tomei, a gifted stage 
veteran, struck one note: screeching fury 

Whatever shortcomings artists may 
see, audiences seem to want Shakespeare 
outdoors more than ever. New troupes 
spring up each year as stage entrepre- 
neurs discover what Ashland’s founder, 
Angus Bowmer, learned in 1935. He 
staged boxing matches as a way to defray 
the costs of his outdoor Shakespeare 
shows. The boxing lost money. From the 
start, the Shakespeare turned a profit. 
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CELEBRITY NEUROSIS: Seinfeld (with co-stars Louis-Dreyfus, Richards and 





Alexander) copes with life in the New York fast lane 


Comedian on 
The Make 


SHOW: SEINFELD 
TIME: WEDNESDAYS, 9 P.M., EDT, NBC 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Jerry exposes life’s little 


absurdities—and just a little of himself 
ina smart and stylish sitcom 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


TAND-UP COMICS CAN GET 
chewed up fast in TV. First they 
are squeezed dry of material by 
Letterman, Leno and the other 
talk-show bloodsuckers. Then, if they 
grow popular enough, they are plucked 
from their solo job and awarded a sit- 
com. There, major pitfalls await them 
Some are exposed as Johnny-one-notes 
(Kevin Meaney in Uncle Buck); others 
are simply unable to make the transition 
from joke telling to character building 
(Richard Lewis in Anything bul Love) 
Only a few—Roseanne Arnold, Tim Al- 
len—succeed without selling out. 
One of the brightest members of that 
small club is Jerry Seinfeld. The Long 
Island native was perhaps the quintes- 


sential yuppie comic of the ‘80s: his 
larky, laid-back observations about the 
trivial pursuits of modern life—buying 
candy at a movie theater, riding with 
your dog in the front seat of the car— 
were funny, recognizable, nonthreaten- 
ing. Now he is the centerpiece of nsc’s 
hottest sitcom. Since the series made its 
debut in January 1991, Seinfeld has im- 
proved steadily in the ratings, especially 
among young, upscale viewers search- 
ing for life after (hirtysomething. Sign of 
a show on the make: nee promoted it 
heavily during the Olympics and has in- 
troduced two fresh episodes during the 
August doldrums in an effort to jump- 
start the series for a run at the Top 20 
this fall. 

Seinfeld essentially plays himself: an 
unmarried comedian living in New York 
City. Early on, the show depended on an 
awkward gimmick: each episode mixed 
snatches of Seinfeld’s stand-up routines 
with scenes intended to illustrate the topic 
or predicament he described. Lately, how- 
ever, the stand-up bits have been reduced 
to brief punctuation marks at the begin- 
ning and end of each show, and the sup- 
porting characters have been fleshed out: 
Julia Louis-Dreyfus as his brittle ex-girl- 
friend Elaine, Jason Alexander as his sad- 
sack friend George, and Michael Richards 
as goony next-door neighbor Kramer 
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Seinfeld seems totally at ease as a sit- 
com leading man, all gawky insouciance 
and whiny sarcasm. When he visits his 
parents in Florida, the family conversa- 
tion has the ring of truth, not shtick. 
Mom, commenting on Jerry's scuba div- 
ing: “What do you have to go underwater 
for? What's down there that’s so spe- 
cial?” Jerry, unfazed: “What's so special 
up here?” Traveling to Los Angeles to ap- 
pear on the 7onight show, he spends his 
time fretting because the hotel maid 
threw out his notes for a new joke. Sein- 
feld isn’t the first TV show to say celebri- 
ties are neurotic pills, but it is certainly 
the most convincing. 

Seinfeld episodes are loosely struc- 
tured, with the anecdotal, stream-of-con- 
sciousness style of monologue material. 
One entire show last season was set in a 
parking garage, as Jerry and his friends 
searched for their car. In another, Jerry 
got friendly with ex-New York Mets star 
Keith Hernandez; the show spun a hilari- 
ous comic essay on hero worship and 
male bonding. “He wants me to help him 
move!” cries Jerry after one phone call. 
“T said ves, but | don’t feel right about it. I 
mean, | hardly know the guy.” 

All that’s missing from Seinfeld is 
some human ballast to the frivolity. 
Jokes about air conditioning in Florida 
and bathrooms in shopping malls are 
fine as far as they go. But Seinfeld the 
character remains curiously weightless 
and remote. His relationship with 
Elaine—once romantic, now platonic— 
works only avoids all the 
tough questions. A viewer can relate to 
Seinfeld in all the little ways but none of 
the big ones. Which makes him a good 
once-a-week companion—but probably 
not a guy you'd want to help move. g 
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Getting There 
The Hard Way 


PERFORMER: VARY-CHAPIN CARPENTER 
ALBUM: COME ON COME ON 

LABEL: COLUMBIA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: //er riew sel is like a 


house by a cool Southern stream: a grand 
place lo spend the summer. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OUNTRY MUSIC, IN CASE YOU CITY 
folk haven't noticed, is where pop 
music went to live. When rock ‘n’ 
roll settled into the bustling ghet- 
tos of white metal and black funk, coun- 
try claimed the ears of the pop-music 
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homeless—those who like songs to mix 
catchy melodies with prickly home 
truths. By reaching people raised on 
60s folk music and Beatles rock, coun 
try has become suburbanized 
much at home in malls and vans as it 
used to be in grange halls and pickups 

If she weren't writing and singing 
terrific songs that help define the new 
breadth of country music, Mary-Chapin 
Carpenter would be a member of its tar- 
get market. An Ivy Leaguer (Brown) 
who grew up in exotic climes (Tokyo, 
Princeton) as the daughter of a publish- 
ing executive (Chapin Carpenter, a Lirt 
sachem), she played for tips in Washing- 
ton clubs and made her first album, 
Hometown Girl, in 1987. The sound was 
clean and folky; the voice suggested 
Judy Collins after a long bus trip from 
Richmond to Baton Rouge. The album 
got airplay on college stations and public 
radio, but it wasn’t until her record com- 
pany began promoting her to country ra- 
dio that Carpenter found a large audi- 
ence for her pensive postlove songs. She 
didn’t go country; country went her 

Carpenter, 34, is now a member of 
the country club; last week she was 
nominated for three Country Music As- 


It's as 


work, like a decent blue-collar job (“Ev 
erything we got, we got the hard way”) 
At its worst, it’s the rest of our lives 

For Carpenter, love songs aren't 
mainly about passion, and love isn’t only 
what you felt for the person you slept 
with until the night before last. It can be 
the memory of an elder sibling whose 
departure from home left the first big 
hole in a child’s heart (On/y a Dream), or 
the appeal of North Carolina's rural 
landscape seen as “a blur from the driv- 
er’s side” (/ Am a Town). Even her least 
typical hit—Down at the Twist and Shout, 
the Cajun-ragin’ Grammy winner from 
her 1990 album, Shooting Straight in the 
Dark—is a tribute to a place that no long- 
er exists (a dance hall in Bethesda, 
Maryland), The new album's title tune 
sounds like a come-on to a quick affair 
until you listen to the verse: a poignant 
flashback of first love, first loss. Carpen- 
ter writes elegies for lives gone sour and 
places sorely missed. In these songs, 
love is what we used to be in 

It's also where we hope to go next 
lhe nice girls adrift in Carpenter's earli- 
er ballads (When She's Middle 
Ground) often have the single-white-fe- 
male blues, and there's a fine one here 


Gone, 





YEARS OF PRACTICE AND DESIGN: Now everything is right on time for Carpenter, who 
has broken into the country scene, and out of it, with songs of defeat and survival 


With her fourth al- 
bum, Come On Come On, she displays a 
fully matured talent, her 
ressing a wide variety of musical set- 
tings (rock, blues, art song) for her lyr- 
ics. Carpenter's literary allusions have 
run from Eudora Welty to old Geritol 
commercials, but the usual subject of 
her songs is love—old love, careless love 
Che range of feel 
At its best, love is hard 


sociation awards 


sure alto ca 


So what else is new? 
ings she mines 


He Thinks He'll Keep Her, a sarcastic soft 
rocker about a perfect wife (“Everything 
runs right on time, years of practice and 
design/ Spit and polish ‘til it shines”) 
who walks out on her husband only to 
find herself ignored and abused in a me- 
nial job. But Carpenter surely knows 
that thirtysomething angst is just half 
the story; a woman is not only a victim 
So she has peppered her new album 
with anthems to emotional resilience. In 





| Feel Lucky, reckless living (“I bought a 
pack of Camels, a burrito and a Barq’s’’) 
pays off with quick millions and a dream 
night in a bar: “Lyle Lovett's right be- 
side me with his hand upon my thigh.” 
Now that’s country paradise. Car 
penter lives there, and the rest of us 
should get a ticket and start packing. @ 


Dealer with 
A Hot Hand 


TITLE: D/NO 

AUTHOR: NICK TOSCHES 

PUBLISHER: [DOU BLEDAY; 572 PAGES; $24 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Snooth and sexy, 


uncaring and unknowable, Dean Martin 
was the showman America deserved. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


E SANG LIKE BING CROSBY. 
More important, he looked like 
dark, romantic, 
utterly at ease. Those seductive 
glissandi and buh-buh-buh-boos made 
him a housewife’s heart murmur and 
the ideal straight man for a crew-cut 
ba-ba-baboon, Jerry “the organ 
grinder and the monkey,” they were 
called. In the early '50s the duo owned 
movies, TV, nightclubs, stage shows, 
and the singer had hit records (That's 
{more, Memories Are Made of This) on 
the side. When they split up in 1956, he 
segued smoothly into leading-man roles 
He Rat-Packed and six-packed, patent- 
ing the image of the blotto bon vivant. In 
1964 he bumped the Beatles off the top 
of the charts with Everybody Loves Some- 
body, then wandered through his own 
hit variety show for nine seasons 
Dean Martin did what he wanted 
drink, screw around, play golf, make a 
bundle—with little effort and on his own 
terms. The son of Italian immig 
Dino Crocetti learned fast the American 
appropriation. He swiped 
somebody else’s voice, altered his name 


Crosby sang 


Lewis 


nts, 





genius for 


twice and his nose once, sold 105% of 
himself to early investors. He took plen- 
tv from everyone and didn’t give back 
much but a kind of low-level radiance 
He was a gambler, yes, but even more a 
dealer; it was the trade he plied as a 
youth in Ohio gambling joints and later, 
for fun, in the casinos where he head- 
lined, The hands are fast, the eyes dead 
| deal the cards, you play ‘em. | control 
your destiny and I don't give a damn 

In its way, Martin’s is an exemplary 
American story: how to succeed without 
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But this Taurus is not 


Buckle up — together we can save lives. 
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Trade Up p 


AT&T Cordless 
Telephone 5405 
lhere’s never been a better 
time to see what's new at 
your AT&T Phone Center. Or 
a better time to save, because 
now you ll get 15% offa 
selected Phone or Answering 
System when you trade in 
your old one. Like this AT&T 
Cordless 5405, Get the sale 
price plus an additional 15% 
off with your trade-in. And get 
Clarity Plus™ sound that vir 
tually eliminates static and 
AutoSelect® circuitry that 
automatically picks the clear 
est of ten channels. Many more 
features, too. Try it out now at 
your AT&T Phone Center. 
Reg S| 19.99 

SALE $129.99 


Trade in 
any phone: 
answering 


or: 


system at your 


AT&T Phone Center 
and save 15% on 


a new one’ 


Even if it’s 


already on sale. 
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AT&I And The Price 
Comes Down 15%. 


ATsT Digital 
Answering System 
Telephone 1539 

The latest digital technology 
climinates the need for tapes 
and ensures maximum reli- 
ability with this Answering 
System Telephone. It an- 
nounces the time and day of 
cach message and its Compact 
design takes up very little 
space. It's on sale now and 
you'll save an additional 15% 
with your trade-in, See this 
and the widest selection of 
AT&T Products anywhere at 
your AT&T Phone Center. 
Reg. $169.99 

SALE $149.99 


Hurry, Offer Ends September 
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ATeT PHONE CENTERS 


FLORIDA 
ALTAMONTE SPRINGS 
ALTAMONTE MALL 

(407) 332-5044 


CORAL GABLES 
185 GIRALDA AVE 
(305) 447-1787 


CORAL SPRINGS 
CORAL SQUARE MALL 
(305) 752-9025 


DAYTONA BEACH 
VOLUSIA SQUARE 
2455 VOLUSIA AVE 
(904) 257-7780 


DELRAY BEACH 
DELRAY MALL 

1688 S. FEDERAL HWY. 
(407) 272-3674 


FT. LAUDERDALE 
REEF PLAZA 

3915 W. OAKLAND 
PARK BLVD. 

(305) 731-9040 


GAINESVILLE 

OAKS MALL 

1-75 & NEWBERRY RD 
(904) 331-0488 


HIALEAH 
730 W. 49TH ST 
(305) 557-3179 


HOLLYWOOD 
HOLLYWOOD FASHION 
CENTER 

HWY 4414 
HOLLYWOOD BLVD 
(305) 966-5580 


JACKSONVILLE 
REGENCY SQUARE MALL 
(904) 721-3505 


JENSEN BEACH 
TREASURE COAST SQUARE 
3010 NORTHWEST 

FEDERAL HWY 

(407) 692-2840 


MELBOURNE 
MELBOURNE SQUARE 
1700 W. NEW HAVEN AVE 
(407) 729-0879 


MIAMI 

BISCAYNE HARBOR SHOPS 
18191 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
(305) 932-1943 


CUTLER RIDGE MALL 
20505 S. DIXIE HWY. 
(305) 253-6824 


PORTOFINO 
901 S.W. 87TH AVE 
(305) 264-9392 


ORANGE PARK 
ORANGE PARK MALL 
1910 WELLS RD. 
(904) 264-8441 


ORLANDO 

COLONIAL PLAZA MALL 
96-97 COLONIAL PLAZA 
(407) 894-4090 


FLORIDA MALL 
8001 S._ ORANGE 
BLOSSOM TRAIL 
(407) 855-4908 


PALM BEACH GARDENS 
THE GARDENS 

3101 PGA BLVD 

(407) 622-1113 


PENSACOLA 
CORDOVA COMMONS 
SHOPPING CENTER 
1690 AIRPORT BLVD. 
(904) 479-1004 


POMPANO BEACH 
BELLCREST PLAZA 
1310 N. FEDERAL HWY 
(305) 943-6400 


WEST PALM BEACH 
GREEN ACRES 

1977 S. MILITARY TRAIL 
(407) 969-0661 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 

AKERS MILL SQUARE 
COBB PKWY. 

(404) 955-8043 


GWINNETT PLACE MALL 
(404) 476-0900 


LENOX SQUARE 
(404) 237-5620 


NORTHLAKE MALL 
(404) 491-9301 


AUGUSTA 

AUGUSTA MALL 

3450 WRIGHTSBORO RD. 
(404) 738-6374 


COLUMBUS 

CROSS COUNTRY PLAZA 
2026/2 AUBURN AVE 
(404) 563-1488 


KENNESAW 
TOWN CENTER MALL 
(404) 425-2425 


MORROW 
SOUTHLAKE MALL 
(404) 961-4098 


SAVANNAH 
CHATHAM PLAZA 
7805 ABERCORN ST 
(912) 352-9100 























THE COOL OF A CROONER, THE LEER OF AROCKER: 
Martin wanders through his "70s NBC TV show 


really caring. And America loved the 
ease with which he held an audience, 
even if he held it in contempt. But is this 
an exemplary life? Is Dino worthy of 
Nick Tosches’ big, reckless new book? 

Biography usually quests for an exis- 
tence that makes a difference. Dean’s 
specialty was indifference. He did de- 
cent work in a few good movies (Some 
Came Running, Rio Bravo), but passed 
through others with slight effect, like 
the gentle baritone rumbling of a dis- 
tressed stomach. His T'V show was flash 
encircling stupor: the Golddigger cho- 
rines did their cooch; the cue-card girl 
had the script written on her bare mid- 
riff. And in the middle, so laid-back as to 
be supine, was Dino—on the cutting 
edge of lumpen-American mediocrity. 

This is just what Tosches, author of 
a fine biography of Jerry Lee Lewis, sees 
as crucial in Martin’s life: that he was 
the signal showman of an America that 
was “fulfilling its destiny as the chrome- 
crowned glory of post-literate, polyvinyl 
civilization.” Dino was what we wanted 
and deserved. With the cool of a crooner 
and the leer of a rocker, he straddled 
two pop eras. He took the styles others 
created and filtered them, through the 
screen door of his nonchalance, for a 
Middle America avid to be hip. 

Just about everybody liked Martin— 
including directors and fellow actors 
and, surprisingly, Lewis, who played 
goony child to Martin’s mellow macho 
man—but, as Dino warned a T'V produc- 
er, “nobody gets to know me.” Even 
Martin’s most expert appraiser, his 
long-suffering wife Jeannie, says he’s 
an enigma. “He's either the most com- 
plex man imaginable or the simplest,” 
she tells Tosches. “There's either noth- 
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Tosches goes with “nothing.” 
2He admires Martin's languid 
scorn for producers and gangsters 
and fans—for those who would 
hustle or intimidate him or win 
the love they forlornly hoped was 
inside him. For Dino, Tosches 
writes, “there could be no happi- 
ness but in waving away the 
world; none but in being apart, 
unthinking, unfeeling.” The Ital- 
ians call it /ontananza. Distance. 
Naturalmente, Dino didn’t talk 
to Tosches. So the author relies 
on the mind reading and fiction 
weaving that are such an impor- 
tant, easy part of the modern biog- 
rapher’s technique. Yet Tosches’ 
high-wired prose—he’s a cogent 
social historian on an eloquent 
rant, Tom Wolfe married to 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins—is an 
ideal instrument for defining the 
incestuous connection of gang- 
sters and entertainers and the lure of 
money, whiskey and gals in Hollywood. 
Still, no one filled or fulfilled Dean; 
as Jeannie Martin notes, “He was al- 
ways content in a void.” Eventually the 
drunk act ceased to be an act; he was not 
Dino as in vino but Dino as in wino. Now, 
at 75, he is a Dino-saur, eating alone 
each night in restaurants. His chilling 
apathy is the only bodyguard he needs. 
And his only company is the knowledge 
that he filled a vacuum in popular cul- 
ture with the more seductive void of his 
personality. Memories, and memorable 
biographies, are made of this. = 


Vile Bodies 


TITLE: 7///S CRAZY THING CALLED LOVE 
AUTHOR: SUSAN BRAUDY 

PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 480 PAGES; $25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 feckless society couple 
who deserved each other are the subjects 
of a disappointing biography. 


By SIDNEY URQUHART 


EMINGWAY WAS WRONG. THE 
very rich are not different from 
you and me. They can be just as 
foolish and venal as the rest of 
us. Over the years it has been difficult to 
pity Ann Woodward. Certainly Truman 
Capote and Dominick Dunne were mer- 
ciless in their barely disguised fictional 
portraits of social climbing metasta- 
sized into murder. But in Susan Brau- 
dy’s lackluster account, readers are per- 
mitted at least an occasional twinge of 
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You don’t need another diet. 
You need a faster metabolism. 
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Regular aerobic exercise on NordicTrack And NordicTrack 
raises your metabolism and melts Call today for a 30 day in-home trial! 


those inches away. ; : 
Models priced from $299 to $1,299. 
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VOLUMES 1-4 


COLLECTED ON 4 CD OR CASSETTE VOLUMES ARE MANY OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS SPEECHES EVER. ONE VOLUME IS FILLED WITH POLITICAL 
SPEECHES, INCLUDING WELL-KNOWN ORATIONS BY 
WoopDROW WILSON, FDR, JFK, REV. JESSE JACKSON, 
HARRY S TRUMAN, RICHARD NIXON, AND MORE. 


THREE VOLUMES FOCUS ON EVENTS IN HISTORY AND INSPIRATIONAL 
MESSAGES BY SUCH WELL-KNOWN PERSONALITIES AS 
Lou GEHRIG, NEIL ARMSTRONG, DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., 
MALCOLM X, ADOLF HITLER, AND OTHERS. 


GREAT SPEECHES OF THE 20TH CENTURY Its AVAILABLE 
AT STORES EVERYWHERE OR YOU CAN ORDER BY PHONE: 
1*800*432+0020. 
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Ann and Billy at the Belmont Ball in 
1955. Four months later he was dead. 


compassion as they watch a gawky girl 
from the Kansas plains emerge from the 
chrysalis of gritty rural poverty into 
Manhattan on the eve of World War II 

Little Angeline Luceil Crowell re- 
invented herself as Ann Eden and 
snagged a millionaire, a good-looking 
twit in a naval ensign’s uniform named 
William Woodward Jr. Ann worked 
hard at domestic life. She mastered 
French, hunted down pricey antiques at 
auctions and gamely entertained people 
with hyphenated names who clearly de- 
spised her. Above all, she yearned for 
silly’s virago mother Elsie to accept her 
Billy, for his part, spent his time in bed 
with other women or at Belair, his be- 
loved racing stable. Finally, on a chilly 
October night in 1955, after years of not- 
so-private misery, Ann picked up a cus- 
tom-made shotgun and blew Billy’s tiny 
brains out. She had mistaken him for a 
prowler who was, in fact, walking about 
on the roof at that moment. “There's 
only one worse thing Ann could have 
done,” joked an acquaintance the day 
after the shooting. “She could have shot 
the horse.” The horse happened to be 
Nashua, Belair’s greatest winner and 
one of the few sympathetic characters 
in the book 

Braudy has stitched more than 1,000 
interviews into this dismal tale, and she 
offers her readers some delicious tid- 
bits: Ann in India, ready to stalk tigers 
in 120° weather, appearing in a wool 
hunting outfit lined with chinchilla. Ata 
dinner honoring the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, 
chips and onion dip with the cocktails 
Unfortunately, Braudy’s arsenal of ad- 
jectives is limited. Families tend to be 
“wealthy,” living in “opulent homes.” 
And there are some unfiltered howlers 
the Duke of “Marlboro,” After a 
while, without the leavening of irony, 
one begins, intensely, not to care | 


a footman passes potato 


for one 
















CINEMA 
A Big Bet 
On Boxing 


MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION IN DIGGSTOWN 
is presided over by snaky-mean John 
Gillon (Bruce Dern), who has a special 
interest in its boxing arena. A con man 
named Gabriel Caine (James Woods) ul- 
timately induces him to bet all his mon- 
ey on a series of boxing matches. There 
are to be 10 of them in 24 hours, each 
pitting a local tough against “Honey” 
Roy Palmer (Louis Gossett Jr.), who is 
unknown to these red-necks. If Palmer 
wins all his bouts, he and Gabriel will 
make millions, This unlikely and farci- 
cal situation is not well suited to direc- 
tor Michael Ritchie, whose gift is for sar- 
donic realism. And 10 fights in a row get 
monotonous. Diggstown is at best an 
amiable mess, never as funny or sus- 
penseful as it wants to be. 


THEATER 
British Send-Up 


TOM STOPPARD’S LATER CAREER, TRANS- 
lating minor classics (Molnar’s Rough 
Crossing, Nestroy’s On the Razzle) and 
turning good novels into earnest screen- 
plays (Billy Bathgate, The Russia House), 
has disappointed fans of his early daz- 
zling wordplay and schoolboy ingenuity. 
Last week Broadway revived his glitter- 
ing past in a double bill of THE FIFTEEN 
MINUTE HAMLET (1976), just what the 
title suggests, and THE REAL INSPECTOR 
HOUND (1968), an exquisite mockery of 
the dreary mysteries that clog the Brit- 
ish stage and the critics who tout them. 
Simon Jones, all pomposity and ambi- 
tion, silkily plays a pseudocerebral re- 
viewer. David Healy is all lip-smacking 
crassness and jollity as a dimmer rival. 


MUSIC 


Doing It His Way 


THEY WERE THE DAN AND DAVE OF COUN- 
try music. But during the past two 
years, while Garth Brooks was busy 
moving country into the mainstream, 
his main rival, CLINT BLACK, was side- 
lined with personal matters—a happy 
marriage to actress Lisa Hartman and a 
messy separation from his manager Bill 
Ham. Now Black is back with The Hard 








Way, a collection of 10 original down- 
home tunes. It may be hard to believe 
that someone with his squinty-eyed 
good looks knows so much about heart- 
ache, but Black is at his best in weepers 
like Something to Cry About and Buying 
Time—laments about cheating lovers, 
leaving lovers or having no lovers at all. 
No need for tears, though. The Hard Way 
shows that Black is still a winner. 















CINEMA: Woods, left, and Gossett 
in a good-natured mess of a movie 





BOOKS 
. “ame Dead Teen 
% Se Heartthrob 






TALK ABOUT NICHE MARKETING! FOR THE 
LOVE OF ROBERT E. LEE (Soho; $20) 
sounds like a beach read for female Civil 
War buffs, preferably of the Southern 
persuasion. But this first novel by M.A. 
THEATER: Two Stoppard revivals Harper is both a richly imagined life of 

revel in the real thing Lee as tortured family man and the com- 
ing-of-age tale of Garnet Laney, whose 
modern teen torments are exacerbated 
by her mad crush on the long-dead Sav- 
ior of the South. Chapters (and prose 
styles) alternate between South Carolina 
in 1966 and Lee's era with only an occa- 
sional false note in either century. And 
just when Garnet’s obsession threatens 
credulity, a healing accident leaves in its 
wake the awareness that we all—soldiers | 
and starry-eyed girls alike—are the im- 
perfect reflections of our family histories. 



















TELEVISION 

Dark Business 

A DEPRESSION-ERA FACTORY WORKER IN- 
vents an engine that runs on water. But 
instead of beating a path to his door, the 
world tries to beat him into the ground. 
THE WATER ENGINE, a TNT movie based on 
David Mamet's 1976 play, is a social- 
BOOKS: There’s no escaping family protest melodrama with a dense Kafka- 
history, no matter what the century esque overlay: a vaguely threatening 
chain letter snakes through town; odd, 
discomfiting conversations are over- ‘ 
heard on the bus; a sinister lawyer 
asks, “Do you think I like conducting 
business in darkness?” Director Steven 
Schachter, working from Mamet's script, 
sustains a mood of edgy paranoia, and 
the cast of veteran Mamet interpreters 
(William H. Macy, Joe Mantegna, Patti 
LuPone) couldn't be better. Result: the 





TELEVISION: Macy, as the most original and gripping TV movie 
inventor, ina Mamet nightmare since Twin Peaks. 
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It shook up a nation. 


Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 


MAKE RESPONSIBILITY PART OF YOUR ENJOYMENT 
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Staging Sendak 
MAURICE SENDAK TALKS ABOUT 
the current state of children’s en- 
tertainment with the sort of high- 
minded haughtiness usually re- 
served for pss spokesmen. “Home 
Alone and Beauty and the Beast 
are reductionist and silly. Chil- 
dren are being patronized,” ar- 
gues the author-illustrator. In an 
effort to open young minds to a 
finer culture, Sendak, along with 
writer Arthur Yorinks, developed 
the Night Kitchen, a national chil- 
dren's theater. The company will 
debut with an untitled 
comedy co-directed by actor Bill 
Irwin. Also slated: an operatic 
Hansel & Gretel. 


soon 


Bethlehem’s Star 


PELEVISION’S BLAIR UNDERWOOD 
isn’t the first actor to think he's 
God—but he’s easily the most un- 
expected. 1.4. Law's straitlaced 
hunk of color is the star of his 


own directorial debut, The Sec- 





ond Coming, as none other than 
a modern-day version of Jesus 
Christ. “The question I asked 
myself is, How would this man 
be accepted now?” said Under- 
wood. As the short film will dem- 
onstrate, not very well. In the 
Gospel according to Underwood, 
the Saviour ends up institution- 
alized. Blair hopes that 7he Sec- 
ond Coming will have its first 
coming at film festivals 








PEOPLE 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





The Right Rap 


FINALLY, A RAPPER WHO COULD MAKE EVEN PHYL- 


lis Schlafly pump up the volume. Twenty-eight- 
year-old TRQ, né Steve Gooden, is a loud and proud 
pro-life Republican who packs his rhythm-backed 
poetry with patriotic punch. “I love this country, 
and anybody who doesn’t should get out. | agree 
100% with everything Dan Quayle says,” boasts 
TRQ. Not the sort of position that wins fans in a 
musical world that rings with the radical views of 
Ice-Ts and Cubes. But sometimes anomaly can get 
you places. Without a record label to his name (an 
MCA deal fell through), TRQ has managed to find a 
captive audience for his righteous rap: the Republi- 
can Convention. The G.o.p. granted him a gig at a 
party-sponsored youth rally in Houston. Can we 
expect to see TRQ resurface as a political candidate 
someday? “No, I really don't think so,” says the 
Washington native. “I enjoy being a voice crying in 


the wilderness.” 
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The Great 
Divide 


THEIR 12-YEAR NONMARRIAGE 
was the sophisticated film 
world’s version of Green Acres: 
she enjoyed the Connecticut 
countryside, he took Manhattan. 
And now it seems that opposites 
retract. Twelve movies and three 
children later, WOODY ALLEN and 
MIA FARROW appear to be calling 
it splits. Last week the famed 
auteur began legal proceedings 
against his leading lady, de- 
manding custody of their chil- 
dren Satchel, Dylan and Moses. 
Alas, litigious ex-lovers rarely 
pair onscreen 
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Freudian Frocks 
HOW MANY DESIGNERS DESCRIBE 
knitwear as “vulnerable”? A pre- 
cious few. But then how many 
can trace their lineage to the fa- 




















ther of the 50-minute 
hour? Meet BELLA 
FREUD, great-grand- 


daughter of Sigmund 
and London-based style- 
maker. For two years 
now, Freud, 31, has been 
fashioning ego and id 
into clothing she calls 
“self-possessed and 
provocative.” This 
month her fall line ar- 
rives Stateside. Named 
after another student 
of the mind, the col- 
lection is dubbed 
Alfred Hitchcock 
Glamour. Why? 
“Tl like the hot- 
tempered 
but cold 
Hitchcock- 
her- 
oine.”’ 











Just Suppose ... 


Scene: The Oval Office. The television lights and cameras are ready. 
Disembodied voice: “Five, four, three, two, one.” 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. Thank you for allowing us and 
our viewing audience to join you here. 


A. My pleasure, I’m sure. 


Q. For openers, Sir, let's suppose you have a grandchild . . . 
A.| do, plenty of’em.. . 


Q. And that grandchild came to you and admitted that he had 
once smoked marijuana while listening to a bootlegged Megadeth 
tape on a Sony Walkman, and that he had passed the joint on to 

a multicultural friend of uncertain sexual orientation, and that a 
spaced-out biker at the same party had cursed all politicians who 
favor crash-helmet laws... 


A.Ummm... 


Q. And that as a result of this experience, your grandchild con- 
Jessed to feeling that life is meaningless, just one darned inconse- 
quential thing after another, and that maybe the best thing for 
him to do would be to go to beautician school. How would you 
counsel him? 


A. [Lengthy pause] I'm not sure | follow the drift... 


Q. O.K., let me try it this way. Suppose you had a different 
grandchild... 


A. Oh, boy, another grandchild . . . 


Q. No, Sir, a girl this time. And this grandchild told you that she 
believed her body had been won in an intergalactic lottery by an 
extraterrestrial named Zonk whom she had met at college, and 
that where Zonk came from, * ‘family values” had a far different 
meaning than they do here on earth. For example, on Zonk’s 
home planet consensual simultaneous polygamy was regarded as 
pretty much standard operating procedure, and so, for that mat- 
ter, were intimate, but caring, relationships with plants. Now .. . 
A. [Looking to his side] Ave we on live? 

Voice offscreen: Yes, Mr. President. 


Paul Gray 


Q. Now, Sir, this grandchild asks your permission to go off with 
Zonk and pay a visit to his planet, She explains that she wants to 
see and experience these different family values for herself, the 
better to be able to make an informed judgment on the life-style of 
her choice. What would you say to her, or to any young person 
faced with such a situation? 


A. Isn't all that a little, er, hypothetical? 


Q. Does that mean you won't answer the question, Sir? 


A. [Edgily] No, no, all it means is I've never had a grandchild 
come to me and say that someone named Wonk. . . 


Q. That's Zonk... 

A. Whatever. No grandchild of mine has ever asked my advice 
about taking a trip to another planet. How can I possibly 
respond... ? 


Q. / understand, Mr. President. The old vision thing, 1 suppose, 
rearing its ugly head. Permit me to go at this from another slant. 
Suppose that Mrs. Bush. . . 

A. Now just hold on here a minute, I don’t see why we have to 
drag Bar into this... 


Q. [/nsistently] Suppose that Mrs. Bush has been kidnapped by a 
band of Aleut separatist terrorists who are demanding that the 
island of Attu be towed by a reclamation team under the auspices 
of the United Nations southward to the San Diego harbor, where 
the climate is warmer and where the islanders can paddle 
onshore to catch a movie or a meal at McDonald's, Furthermore, 
these international criminals say that if their ultimatums are not 
met within three days, Mrs. Bush, your wife of 47 years, will be 
set adrift on the Bering Strait in a rubber dinghy with nothing to 
sustain her but some frozen whale blubber and a complete set of 
Jane Fonda exercise cassettes. What would be your response? 
Would you put your arm around her? 

A. [Eyes skittering] This is a joke, isn’t it? 

Voice offscreen: Easy, Mr. President. Some 30 million potential 
voters are zapping past right this minute, waiting for an answer. 


Q. 7 reiterate: Would you put your arm around her, Sir? Would 
this deeply intense, deeply personal, deeply deep family crisis 
change in any way your commitment to the rule of international 
law and to the principal that islands, all things being equal, 
should stay where God put them? 

A. [Digging a finger into his shirt collar] Well, of course I'd put 
my arm around Bar. Only, if she’s in a rubber raft somewhere 
off Alaska and I’m here at the White House, I don’t quite see 
howl could...I mean... 


Q. [Huffily| Thank you, Sir. That clarifies that. 
A. Well, could I at least add something about God and islands? 


Q. /'m sorry, Mr. President, our time is almost over. One final 
question, if | may. Suppose that you are a venerable Douglas fir 
somewhere in the wilderness of the Pacific Northwest. And fur- 
ther suppose that your upper branches provide home and shelter 
for the endangered spotted owl. And then one day you hear the 
sound of approaching chain saws. The owls start to flap around 
you in alarm. And then you see the lumberjacks approaching 
your trunk, and you realize that the foreman of the crew is actu- 
ally Elvis... a 
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Your Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge Dealers Present 





LOWEST 
PRICES EVER! 


6-PASSENGER ACCLAIM AND SPIRIT NOW ONLY $11,177 
DURING THE WIDE OPEN SPACIOUS SALE. 





THESE OPTIONS AT NO CHARGE! 


Air Conditioning ° Rear Defrost 
Tilt Wheel © 4-Speaker Stereo 
Cruise Control © Floor Mats 


Americans love their space. So, your 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge Dealers 
are having a sale. A sale “six passengers 
big’’ on America’s lowest priced six- 
passenger cars: Spirit from Dodge and 
Acclaim from Chrysler-Plymouth. Both 
have even more interior room than 
Honda Accord. And both are at their 
lowest prices ever” Now, each offers 
$ CASH anda long list of 
] ! 000 BACK features at no 
charge? An automatic transmission and 
seating for six are even included in this 
low price. The Wide Open Spacious 
Sale. It's going on now at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth and Dodge Dealers. Because 
in the car business, you lead, follow, 
or get out of the way 


Advantage : Chrysler 
me | 
Dodge CHRYSLER 


eee 


*Lowest price claim is based on '92 models. T MSRP examples include optional automatic transmission and front bench seat, less consumer & 22D option 
package rebates. Tax, title & d n fee extra. Red paint: $97. Actual prices vary. 22D option package rebate plus package discount. See dealers for details 
Similar rebates on other option packages 





Acclaim from Chrysler-Plymouth $11,177 


























Marlboro 


Come to where the flavor is. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal Fricote, Oe | 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. F Mentho! Kings: 16 mg "tat 1.2 mg segura eae 





17 mg “tar” 1 2 mg nicotine av. per ciga tte by FTC method 


ts: Menthol 10.mg “tar, 0.8 mg nicotine 100's & Kings 11 mg 
0.8 
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